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MADAME LA MARQUISE. 
BY OWEN MEREDITH. 
The folds of her wine-dark violet dress 


Glow over the sofa, fall on fall, 


As she sits in the air of her loveliness 


With a smile for each and for all. 


Half of ber exquisite face in the shade 
Which o’er it the ecreen in her soft hand flings : 
Through the gloom glows her bair in its odorous braid : 
In the frelight are sparkling her rings, 


As she leans,—the slow smile balf shut up in her eyes 
Beams the sleepy, long, silk-eoft lashes beneath ; 

Thro’ her crimson lips, stirr’d by ber faint replies, 
Breaks one gleam of her pearl-white teeth. 


As she leans,—where your eye, by her beauty subdued 


Droops— 
The slightest 
For one moment, then sl'p out of 


from under warm fringes of broi white 
of feet—silken-slipper de, 


— 


As I bend o’er her bosom, to tell her the news, 
The fair scent of her bair, the ap of her cheek, 


The vague warmth of ber breath, 


1 my senses suffuse 


With nersecr : and I tremble to speak. 
So she sits in the curtain’d, luxurious light 


Of that room, with its 


lain, and pictures, and flowers, 


When the dark day’s balf done, and the snow flutters white, 
Past the windows in feathery showers. 


All without is so cold,—’neath the low leaden sky ! 
Down the bald, empty street, like a ghost, the gen-d’-arme 


Stalks eurly : 
All withia 


a distant carriage hums by :— 
is co bright and so warm! 


Here we talk of the schemes, and the scandals of court, 
How the courtezan pushes : the charlatan thrives : 
We put borns on the beads of our friends, just for sport : 

Put intrigues in the heads of their wives. 


Her warm band, at parting, so strangely thrill’d mine, 
That at dinner I scarcely remark what they say,— 

Drop the ice in my soup, spill the salt in my wine, 
Then g° yawn at my favourite play. 


But sbe drives after noon :—then’s the time to bebold her, 


With her fair face balf bid, like a ri 


"Neath that veil,—o’er the velvets 


Leaning back with a queenly repose, 


furs which ealold her, 


As she glides up the sunlight!.... You'd say she was made 


To loll back 
And at dusk, on a sofa, to 
Of soft lam 


a carriage, all my Oy aaa 
lean in the shade 
ps, and be woo'd for a while. 


Could we find out her heart thro’ that velvet and lace ! 
Can it beat without ruffling ber sumptuous dress? 


She will show us her shoulder, her 


bosom, her face 
But what the heart ’s like, we must guess. 


; 


With live women and men to be found in the world— 


(Live with sorrow and rin—iive with 
Who could live with a doll, tho’ its 


And its petticoats trimm’d in the 
’Tis so 


and with passion—) 
should be curl’d, 


fashion ? 
fair..would my bite, if I bit it, draw blood? 


Will it ory if I hart it? or scold if I kiss? 
Is it made, with its beauty, of wax or of wood? 
-+-Is it worth while to guess at all this? 


———— 


CATHERINE OF WURTEMBERG : 


ROYAL LIFE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


| 


| 


His wife was abandoned, bis offspring disowned, and Jerome stood alone, 
a weak and guilty man, ready to sacrifice honour, affection, and duty, | 
upon the base altar of earthly ambition. 
And now, who is to be his partaer upon the newly erected throne of 
Westphalia? 
Napoleon turned his glance towards Wiirtemburg, which had recently 
been raised to the dignity of a kingdom, and whose sovereign was now 
degraded into a satellite of imperial 
jast completed her twentieth year. Fair in person, and amiable in dis- 
position, this ae princess , nevertheless, far more firmness 
than ber royal parent, and she resolutely expressed her aversion to the 
proposed alliance, regarding Napoleon as the direst foe of her native 
Germany ; while at the same time she felt her maiden dignity deeply of- 
fended at the thought of being espoused by a man who, in her estimation, 
was already married to another. Vain, however, were all her remon- 
strances. was compelled to bow beneath the iron will of Napoleon 
the Great, with whom her father was at this time closely allied, aud be- 
fore many months had elapsed, she found herself wedded by a. to 
Jerome, king of Westpbalia, and bad entered the confines of France as 
the acknowledged sister of its imperial raler. She was obliged, in com- 
pliance with court etiquette, to part on the frontiers with all her German 
attendants, and to advance alone in a foreign country, surrounded by a 
brilliant retinue, but with no familiar face to meet her saddened gaze ; 
no sweet sound of home voices to sootbe the bitter feelings of ber heart. 
With the characteristic firmness of ber disposition, however, she gath- 
ered up all ber courage to meet the trying circumstances of ber lot, 
and seemed resolved that no tell-tale glance should betray the hidden 
conflict of her heart. Asshe drew near to Paris, the whole current of her 
being seemed to be changed ; the usual kiodliness of her manner became 
petrified into a proud and frigid bearing ; and while she was studiously 
courteous to her attendants, her evident constraint gave a disagreeable 
expression to her countenance. 
it was on the 20th of August, 1807, that, at an early hour of the day, 
she found herself almost in sight of Paris ; but it being Napoleon's plea- 
sure that she should not enter bis capital until evening, she was con- 
ducted by his order to Rainey—a charming country residence, once the 
abode of royalty, but now the possession of Junot, Dac G’Abran 
whose wife was com to receive the princess with all the bonour 
due to her elevated rank. The duchess received her en demi toillette de cour 
on the grand peristyle of the chAteau and conducted ber to her own 
apartments, where a repast of the most costly description was prepared 
for her refreshment. She y insisted on Madame 4’Abrantes 
and ber friends aking with her of breakfast; and the animation with 
which sbe talked might have bespoken a mind contented with its lot, 
but the rapid changes in her countenance revealed only too clearly the 
inward conflict of her heart. At one moment, her features were sa 
with the deepest crimson, and at another they became livid with a 
deadly pallor. 
The afternoon was filled up with a drive through the Forest of Bondy, 
during which the princess still exerted herself to appear pleased with the 
efforts made for her amusement. Next came the great affair of her toi- 
let, which seemed to Madame d@’Abrautes a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance at ibis critical moment of the princess’s life. She anxiously 
ited PP ce in the saloon before dinner. What was ber dis- 
may on beholding the royal bride enter the apartment clad in a style of 
old-fashioned magnificence that might have suited ber —. but 
which was ill befitting the court of the Tuileries in 1807. The material 
was a bluish moire- -at that time quite out of date—cut out into a scant 
narrow frock with a short round queue, exactly resembling a beaver’s tail; 
the sleeves very narrow and very flat, looking as if her arms bad been 
squeezed into them; and then the shoes poiuted, as if they bad been 
made some centuries ago. Around her neck bung two rows of pearls, 
from whence was suspended a miniature of Jerome, so clumsily set that 
it swung about at each movement of the wearer. In spite of this an- 
tique costume, the appearance of the princess was pleasing and attrac- 
tive. She is described to us as “of a fair and fresh complexion; ber 
beautifal light bair and blue eyes harmonising well with the graceful 
and dignified turn of ber bead, aud she en the apartment with as 
mach princely self-poseession as if she had been attired under the 
direction of the coiffeur and modiste— 





to ire whether aught had oc- 


curred to disturb her royal highness. oe, in reply, expressed her 
wieh to be informed a few moments Jerome’s arrival, so that she 
might be prepared to meet him. This was ised ; and while the 


prom 
a thanked Madame d’Abrantes for her kindness to oblige ber, “ the 
og blushes on her check revealed no pleasing emotion, bul the pas- 
sionate pain of an indignant womac’s heart.” 
“ The dinner,”” Madame d’Abrantes writes, “ was dull, and even mourn- 
fal. The princess was restless and agitated. Having asked her twice 
which she would prefer—taking coffee and ice in the park, or in the grand 
saloon, she seemed suddenly to recollect herself, and looking at me as if 
she scarcely understood the purport of my question, replied, “ Just as 


« We quitted table at belf-past six, and feeling anxious to satisfy the 
rincess’s wishes, I went to inquire whether there was any symptom of 
Seceme'> agguensh. Just at this moment, a cloud of dust became visi- 
ble on the road from Paris, and several carriages were seen to enter the 
poplar avenue. I hasteneJ to inform the princess tbat iu a few minutes 
the prince would make his appearance. ith a faint attempt to smile, 
she thanked me for my kindness; but ber appearance ly alarmed 
me ; for in a moment ber whole countenance ae ee 
blue, which was immediately succeeded by the cold blanched colour of 
death. She seemed, however, to summon all ber resolution, and, risio; 
from her seat, advanced with one of ber ladies-in-waiting to the 
saloon, to await the prince’s arrival. This apartment communicates at 
eitber end with the ey pe tp m from oe aed 
is onl pillars, so we were assem’ - 

aeons m4 all that passed lo 


princess with an air of malaise. 
been exchanged between themyshe pointed to the chair near her; and a 
brief conversation ensued about ber journey. Before long, Jerome rose 
up, and in the tose ang. ~ pre & bourgeois, said to ber: ‘ My brother is 
expecting us. I do not wish to delay the he will bave in wel- 
coming you as his sister.’ The princessemiled and bowed acquiescence ; 
but scarcely had Jerome withdrawn from her presence, when she tainted 
away. We carricd her to the open window, and bathed her temples with 
Eau de In a few moments, she recovered heteelf, and attributed 
ber ind ition to the excessive beat of the weather ; but I under- 
stood only too well the bitter conflict of womanly feeling and of royal 
pride which was ing in poor Catherine’s breast, not to guess at the 
true cause of ber indisposition.” 

When Madame Junot announced to the princess that ber equipage was 
ready, she rose up, and, gracefully thanking her for her kind hospitality, 


said that she was ready to depart. 
i of poor Catherine’s heart during this 


What were the desolate feelin 
‘aris, no buman being koew, nor what 
miserable anticipatioos of the future that lay before ber. Oa 
her arrival at the Tuileries, she found the whole imperial family assem- 


i 









France. The princess-royal had | 



















































ites, | wishes emphatically from his own royal li 


the | ungenerous 


\shine of his power, were withering away beneath the shadow of “ the 
Holy Alliance.” The queen of Westphalia bad taken refuge, with her 
children, beneath her father’s roof. Jerome had joined bis brother Na- 
poleon in Paris on his returo from Elba, and had carried with him thi- 

| ther all the baubles of royalty, in the hope that, at no distant day, he 

| might once more appear in pablic with these insignia of power. Ia this 
| expectation, however, he was quickly disappointed, and, on the evacua- 
tion of Paris, he retired with the army beyond the Loire. His situation 
being now a very precarious one, he giadly accepted a refage in the 

Chateau of Douy, where, under the assumed,name of Garnier, he was 

| hospitably entertained by M. Ouvrard, the eminent financier. Owing to 
the frequent presence of military men who were quartered in the chA- 
teau, Jerome was obliged to remafh secluded in his own apartments. 
One day, in a moment of ennui, the ex-monarch opened a trunk, took 
out his royal robes of state, together with the many brilliant orders 
which had been bestowed upon him in his happier days, and clothed him- 
self iu all the magnificence of royalty. Just as his splendid toilet was 
completed, the door of his apartment opened, and M. Ouvrard entered. 
The discreet financier was astonished at such an act of imprudence on the 
part of his guest, and fearing that a repetition of his folly might betra 
his secret to the whole household, and thus involve the fami'y in politi- 
cal danger, he counselled Jerome no longer to delay his escape out of 
France. On the following morning, before daylight, the deposed king 
was on bis way to the eastern frontier, whence he hastened to Stutt, 
and, entering in secret his father-in-law’s eee besought his wi 


to 
— for him a welcome in the home of ber childhood and her youth. 
be princess, mindful only of her busband’s forlorn position, welcomed 
him heartily to her apartments. The news of his arrival, however, 
uickly reached the ears of the king of Wiirtemberg, whose political po- 
tion made him sbrink from communication with any of the Bonaparte 
family. On the following morning, therefore, he signified his pleasure 
to the ex-queen that her husband most forthwith quit his palace, as he 
could not r beneath bis roof one of a bed and outlawed fa- 
mily, pointing out to her at the eame time the example of Maria-Louisa 
who had consented to a separation from her husband. He also ex 
his desire for an interview with his daughter, that she might learn his 
The princess-royal imme- 
diately addressed to her parent a reply, which merits a place in the an- 
nals of all those nations where women are counted worthy of honour as 
well as of love. It was in the following terms: 


“ Sine—Your majesty bas summoned me this morning to your pre- 
sence. For the first time in my life, 1 have denied myself the pleasure 
of obeying your commands. Knowing the subject of the interview, and 
fearing that my mind was not sufficiently collected to speak of it, I ven- 
ture here to unfold the motives of my conduct, and to make an appeal 
to your paternal affection. Your majesty has been rightly informed ; 
yes, sire, Prince Jerome, your son-in-law, my husband, and the father of 
my children, is with me. I received him trom your bands at a time 
when his family reigned supreme over many kingdoms, and when his 
own brow was encircled with a crown. The bonds im at first by 
policy bave since then been strengthened and confirmed by the feelings of 
my own heart ; and be is far dearer to me now, in the hour of his adver- 
sity, than ever he was in the time of power and prosperity. Mar- 
riage and nature impose duties which cannot be affected by the vicissi- 
tades of fortune. I know these important duties,and I desire to fulfil 
them. I was once a queen, and I am still a wife and mother. Al 
raised by fortune above other men, we are often only the more to 
pitied. A will at variance with our own may influence our destiny, but 
there its power ceases, for it can by no means affect the obligations which 
Divioe Providence has im upon us. The husband who wes given 
me by God and by yourself—the child whom I bave borne in my bosom 
these are now a part of my very existence. With this husband; I 
@ throne ; with bim, will I share exile and misfortune. Violence alone 
can separate me from him. But ob! my father, my sovereign! I kaow 
your heart—your justice and the rectitude of your principles ; I know 
whet those priociples have ever been on th dome=' ties. 
1 one ot ie wait , out of affection towards me, to make any 
change in the line of condact which has been adopted in conformity 
with the determination of the most mighty sovereigns of Europe ; I only 
evave your permission that my husband and I may remain near your 
person, But oh! my father, my sovereign! if this boon is denied us, let 
us at least be assured of your favour and kindness before we set out for 
a strange land. Without some proof of your paternal love, I can scarcely 
fod to appear in your presence. If we must depart at once, let 
bear with us at least the assurance of your affection as well as the 
hope of your protection in happler times. Oar will surely 


one day have an end. Eurvupe will not always command our homilia- 
; it will not always delight in degrading princes who have been re- 
coguised by former treaties, and who are ail to the most ancient and 


most illustrious houses in Europe. Is not their blood mingled with our 
own? Pardon me, my father and my sovereign, for having thus ex- 
pressed myself, and deign to let me know that this letter bas not been 
received with displeasure. Believe me, &c., Carnerins.”’ 


This touching and noble appeal could scarcely fail to melt the heart 
ofa father ; but political motives were at that critical period far more 
powerful in the breasts of monarchs than the gentler voice of domestic 
affection. The Princess of Wiirtemberg, together with her busband and 
son, were obliged to quit that Fatherland to which she was so tenderly 
attached. wook refuge in the Papal States, where they lived for 
many years u the name of the Duke and Ducheesof Montfort. They 
chose a country habitation named Casino Azzolino, near the river Trento, 
which forms a limit between the Roman and Nea 


politan states. Even 
here, however, they could not escape the humiliations which were at this 


time the portion of the Bonaparte family. They were ibited by the 
gral king of Naples from entering his dominios, oud 80 sigity = were his com- 
mands en 


forced, that the Countess Conurata, a niece of Jerome’s, having 
ventured one day, in a girlish freak, to cross the Fiame Trento for the 
sake of enjoying a ride in the Neapolitan territories, she y es 
caped being seized Ke. Neapolitan soldiers, who were there to 
the bridge. young and ardent countess was exceedingly in- 
yo een” enalad Ay Prag Ni phatieat! this 
“* Napoleon's , dwelling em iy u 
word—“ Ni ‘s niece is not made to have ber walks dictated to her ; 
she is not the vassal of any sovereign !”’ 
The Duke and Dachess of Montfort had all the difficulty in the world 
to calm her anger, and to prove to her the eel 6a to the 
imposed by the king of Nap As for Catherine 
webb ps she pursued the even tenor of ber way, treading in the 
same path of daty and affection until death closed the earthly portion of 
her existence. We koow not what were ber father’s feel on hearing 
that she had died in the land of her exile. But whatever were, the 
memory of Catherine of Wiirtemberg is still fresh in many hearts ; and 
although she did not live to witness the realisation of the hope e 
in her letter, yet to her children has it been [eee Bont ng 
of restoration tp their country, and also to in these imperial! ho- 
noars which have once again become the portion of Napoleon’s family. 
Perbaps we need scarcely add, that Prince Napoleon and Princess Ma- 
thilde are the cole descendants of this noble-minded woman. No higher 
honour could be sought for or desired than to be the children of such a 
mother. 


———>——— 


CAST IRON DECORATIVE ARCHITECTURE. 
Continued from our last. 

The oft-repeated objections to this material, on the ground that it 
forms merely a superficial rystem of decoration, arise, 1 presume, from 
the assumed premises that, as such systems do not illustrate, but racher 
effectually conceal all constructive expressions, they are consequently 
untroe and inadmissable. Now as regards sach venevring processes as 
the Italians were often guilty of, out of love for their sumptuous and 
costly marbles, that they might thus display the variety and richness of 
their natural colours —aud as regards the same which we make 
use of out of no such love, but rather for the sake of the vacant ostenta- 
tion of a white marble front, this is valid in the fullest degree. 
For inasmuch as there is no acknowledgment of the superfiviality in any 
of these decorative , but rather a studious attempt to force upon 
the mind the conviction that they are constructive, and the riebness 
yep ete etry Beye wi ames ba ny onl 

t as iron decei scarcely possible, no one 

anieben we tbat this material would be used in eolid 


ocks like y therefore its very texture confesses its superfi- 
% 3 Decides thin. every tie as well-conocived cast-inen deooretien, 
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work in the iron. : Here are presented means for an one new arehi- | 
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to us the flattering prospect of excelling, in the same proportion as we 


tectural expression, arising directly out of that only pure fount for all excel the ancient builders in opportunities and scope of stad 


such expressions—consiractive necessity. This peculiar character of 
superficiality seems as legitimate a source for architectural expression, 


y- 
It is dot to be forgotien, that in transferring these old forms to iron, 
we are met in the outset by the difficulty of imitating with the mould 


as thickoess of wall was made by the Lombards, when they emphasized | those high reliefs so frequent in rich architectures. Bat such imitations, 


it so successfully in their broad, flat piers and panels and ia the artificial | presenting this material in an unfair light, as the carvings of masonry | begetting fairs. Thus, a true fair was associated with the 


tive of their window and door splays ; or as thinness of wall 
was made by Gothic artists when the y of batt piuna- 
cles to withstand the thrusts of vaultings was so fairly acknowledged 
and signally honoured by them. So let the cast iron decoration of our 
own age not only confess but, boast its superficiality ; and if architectare 
is not a dead art among if some of the enterprise aad iuventive 

nius of our age may be made to ire this the most practical of the 
fine arts, it is hardly « frivolous speculation to assert that out of this 
necessity may grow a new system of architectural decoration, in which 
will be as readil ran ote the peculiar expression of our cultiva- 
tion as the confessed in the friezes of the Parthenon. 

The cheapness of iron, its rapidity and ease of workmanship, the readi- 
ness with which it may be made to assume almost any known form, in- 
stead of being, as Ruskio asserts, ‘so many new obstacles on our already 
encumbered road,” are qualities which, in the present state of society, 
render that metal especially precious as a means of popular architecture. 
For costliness, difficulty, and laboriousness, so confine the uses of archi- 
tecture to the monopoly of the wealthy, that this magnificent art in its 
domestic applications, mes expressive merely of distinctions of so- 
cial rank, merely a means of osteatation, instead of standing as the ex- 
ponent of the highest reflaement and cultivation of the people—the uni- 
versal bandwritiog, as it were, ou our walls, which shall speak eloquently 
the character of our age. Let us not, then, shrink from cast iron as too 
base and cheap to be translated into a noble architecture, as too com- 
mon for such elegant uses ; but as this art is our symbolic and monu- 
menial language, let us rather consider that the more common 
available its elements are, the more trathful and just will it be in this 
high capacity. The elements of a spoken language, words, are common ; 
yet while in the mouths of the vulgar they are elang, on the lips of the 
wise they are oracles and epics. an architecture which, by facilities 
of , is made applicable to all the grades and conditions of so- 
ciety, from which is banished all quaint restraints of ancient laws, and 
which suffers no effete precedent or formalism to stand in the way of its 
boundless pliability sud exhaustlessness—such an architecture truly de- 
serves the name of language. 

This is not, of course, intended to imply that precedent should be ne- 
glected, for architecture is essentially inductive, and its progress is 
made, not so much in the invention of new forms as in the gradual and 
almost —_—— growth and development of new things out of old 
things. us, should we desire to express the stately and formal in cast 
iron arcbitectare, we might take, 2 the Florentine Gothic of 
da Lapo in the cathedral, and of Giotto in the Campanile, as a 
starting point, and from the peculiar surface architecture of this style, 
with its distinctly defined panels, so suggestive of —— 1 ight 
easily be elaborated an honest system for cast iron, full of re and 
dignity. Even the rivets or bolt-heads and the anchors might be made 
to an priate part in the decoration. The brick or stone con- 





stituting the ing of the wall could appear as piers, perhaps, dividing 
the composition into large and noble bays, or it could show in its work- 
ty in a ng arches severe and undecorated. The 


architecture of the valley of the Po has already been suggested as 
full of hints which would render valuable assistance to the artist in this 
new labour ; for it is not only a legitimate moulded style, bat one pe- 
culiarly expressive of the variation which ornament under, in its 
transferrence from one material to another—a variation which , in 
similar con ncies, have been so little sensitive to. The mechanical 
——— of ic panels, which form so exclusively the surface deco- 
of the Eoglish perpendicular style, and the frequent recurrence 
of formal vertical lines in the piers and maullions of that,style, pened 
with the beight and slenderness of shafts—.all these are motives w one 
who would compose a stately edifice of iron would scarcely neglect. 
Or would we desire to build in a more sportive and fantastic mood? 
What material better fitted architecturally to such attri 





the attiog terial for the elaborate fretwork of the sles, 
domes, spires. For when these works began to call for the of 
the workman, rather than the spirit of the artist, to accomp! them ; 
when their difficulty began to be their only honour, it was high time for 
them to be transferred to a plastic material like iron ; and then the true 
artist might once more have resumed his studies, and elevated the old 
SS ne Spanner Are not these old 
|= ete Serre Sy pay cay that Bruges tonghe in the pla 
fulness of ber belfries pinnacles. 


ness us which requires some such expression, and may not 
xpression come from the mine as well as the quarry, the 
mould as well the chisel? This seems scarcely visionary, for the dis- 
creetest economy of our times does so much overshadow our enthusiasm 
& material as 


to refer to those liues of whi 


How appro to the peculiar conditions of our material, that the 
solid wall which does the serious work behind, should be plainly seen 
and acknowledged, and that decorative openwork should beguile its 
surface with erg shadows, and half veil the painful arch of 
brick or stone with fancies that make sport of. its frowning labour! 
Such a parasitical use of iron, it must be admitted, is not its noblest 
use, nor do we fairly test its decorative capacities till it is made to illus- 
trate its own constructive properties. Yet it is evident that in all cases 
this peculiar interstitial feature could be made one of the most impor- 
py nc yam naay Spdey a ney It is understood that architecture is in 

lows, and hitherto the chiaro-oscuro, as it 


oS oa 
in tial decoration would at once place this power in the hands of the 
pect, ent to him a large field for new and delicate effects in 


designs. Take the simplest @ pierced trefoil in the span- checking 


drel of an arcade ; the sun, fiuding thus an unencumbered pathway 
through the thin fronwork, would paint the trefoil in light against the 
dark wall behind. The open pattern, stencilled in shrdow, would be re- 
peated io light. The sun, in his progress, would delight in it, would 


our 
Bano &, end make tesque and changeful mockery of it all the 


ay ; he would anagrams of our ornamentation, and sprinkle 
could 


" their arabesques, the patterns 
that fringe their level sky-lines, are full of motives for cast-iron. And 
there is something very ve of the exceeding pliability of iron in 

fantastic of the Saracens ostentatious! to conceal or defy 
all constractive necessities, in the hollow intendoa, the and fret- 
ting of the apparent archivolt, the wild overhanging cusps, horse- 
shoe arch, the square reticulated framing-ia of their pointed and ogival 
Mer rearety lhe honey combed pendentive, and all the savage but beaati- 
pin ys & Ty they loved to beguile and deny their labour and 


ence. In short, it will at once be ved all who sough 
for instructive t and for au ties Y ay . 


E 


ancient buildings, 
how many love and noble features there are whick have hitherto been 
too costly for our use, how many quaint individualities which 

of economy have forbidden our expressing, all of which 
of moulded irop pot only place within our reach, but offer 
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and | present practice of his 


terra- | and to a discreet 










are unsuited to its pri condition of inability to be undercut, should 
be carefull avoided. Todved, it may well admit a doubt whether 
the low relief, which the mould so imperatively requires, when assisted 
in ite expression by the contrasts of colour, as in the sculpture of 
the Greek metopes, or the tracery of the Arabs; whether low relief, un- 
der such circumstances, does not present quite as many charms as that 
extreme high relief which some have considered ind ve of decline, in 
its purely architectural uses, because requiring too much masonic cun- 
ning to accomplish it. If, for instance, we take an iron capital, none 
will doubt that this capital would be nobler, both as a constructive fea- 
ture and as an expression of material, if its ornamentation were incised 
in the manner of Byzantiam and the Alhambra, rather than applied as 
with the acanthas leaves in the Coriathian capital ; and if depth of sha- 
dow is lost in our low relief, we shall fiad in another of the necessities of 
cast iron an ample compensation. I refer to colour. The natural colour 
of iron, besides being unsuited to decorative uses, is liable to the dis- 

greeable changes of oxidation and rast, which also impair its strength 
and durability. The application of external colour, therefore, is ver 
essential to its preservation, and as such, may be used with all the li- 
cense which art may desire. It is needless bere to dwell upon how such an 
architecture as we have been endeavouring to set forth would be illus- 
trated in all its parts by the judicious application of colour ; how the 
unspeakable charm of contrasted tints would add to the value of all its 
aspects, and how by this a still higher demand would be made upon that 
inventive genius and that artistic cultivation in the architect, which the 
gives him so few opportunities of exer- 
cising. Colour, in these uses of it, would afford a sensitive test to dis- 
tinguish the artist from the pretender, and present to all an evident 
proot of the refinement of the one and the vulgarity of the other. 

Nor is it to be forgotten, while taking old models for our guides, that 
if the constructive properties of our material are to be fairly exercised, 
very many old axioms and laws of architecture must undergo a funda- 
mental change. The old principles of mural construction, requiring a 
piling of masses perpendicularly upon each other, requiring a careful 
economy and division of weight upon its arches, requiring moderation 
in the width of all openi: especially lintelled ones, requiring & 
very strict observance of the necessity of placing the light and airy upon 
the heavy and massive—these have created in decorative architecture 
those exact laws of superimposition, intercolumaiation, proportion oy 
module, and the like, which have hitherto held tyrannical sway over 
our composition. But it is evideot that an iroa construction does not call 
so imperatively for a atrict observance of these laws, as its properties are 
such as to admit masses over voids as well as voids over masses, to admit 
downward thrusts of almost — foree upon any point of its arches with- 

most any width of aperture, and almost 
any slenderness of supports ; so that in our iron 





we are not so 


limited to solid basements, to the open upon the massive, to the inviola- | had 


all the stories up to the cor- 


bility of —_ from the foundation 
to exact ceatre-lines of and columns, 


nice, 


trary, the utmost latitude is allowable in these respects, provided there 
be not too t an offence against those finer wsithe rules, which, 
though derived in great measure from old necessities, could scarcely be 
ee tea pr ty nee ple When we ee yo what vio- 
lations of ancient laws and possibilities we are daily upon tocom- 
mit in our street architecture, especially in shop-fronts, the capacities of 
@ real iron architecture to violate these laws and possibilities with com- 
lete artistic propriety, and to meet all the strange exigencies of modern 
ildings, cannot be justly neglected. 
that an architecture so new as this would be, if fairly 
studied, besides out, as it were, our banners on the outward 


BYEGONE BACCHANALIA. 

The memorials of a national institution must always be attractive to 
students of national life and character. Aad a national institution once 
was Bartholomew Fair, though now dead ye My and that without 
leaving one decent mourner to bewail it with a Why did ye die? In its 


flourished as a —-_- for traders ; and then also, and long 

popular amusement ; and its historian’s design 
indirectly is to show, how, as kuowledge advanced and refinement spread, 
better enjoyments than it could offer drew away from it, beginning from 
above, class after class, till such pleasure as it was in its nature to afford 
became a true west, there 


ences, nine times in an afternoon. When England broke loose from civil 
and rel oan Seapotiom, the Ferien was ie tho Fale pressing dows 
vanity ; and the Cavalier was in the Fair with all the puppets on his 
side, crying down excesses of religious zeal. And so it went ou, the 











& coarse but energetic embodiment, from age to age, 
of what was a in public opinion—satirising the folly of the day, 
y and glorifying the favourite of the » quite as grossly. 
Bh ue tine ao een indomi - imp bi Elizabeth 
made a divinit: ; at anot poor, di ed, dethroned, runaway 
James Second is the sport of the groandll 
Sir Robert Southwell, in 1685, wrote from to his son 


ne ee arn an thy we might have gene to vein la. 4a Revelation ; and 

good patriots as we all are, have clashed t the fragments of 

constitution in the chaos of a dozen revolutions more. Therefore he 

“Sec becepudtes tae: gue, bo conte have atl good 
>] are gone, continues, “ but we have still 

store of clowns every Christmas, and the nation for its 

eee rene Se. The ‘ Hamours ” at the Pair with 


pers to us, if we understand taem thoroughly.” 

The history of Bartholomew new fair is irom first to last the of a 
Festival which was maintained for seven centaries in Eagland. the 
few popular Festivals that occasion yearly of strangers in the 
open streets of one of our great cities, this was the To its humours 

presented the hamour of the nation 


jon in the width of our openings. On the con- | and 


worth- | Fielding, in whose booth it was, by-the by, that Mrs. Pri! 





" ss . 
of the Romans. But the nundines of the Romans were not fairs, they cor- 
ed in effect to our own weekly market-days. The Modern fairs 
4 nataral and independent origin of their own, and were analogous 
to nothing in the ancient world but the assemblies formed the 
celebration of the public games. There were the Greek church vals, 


Games ; and we learn from Demosthenes, that all causes relating to 
festival Fee Tae head nino waht which custom answers the 
court of Piepowder in Bartholomew Fair. _ 

The first fairs were formed by the seat wenhlapere elas. 
grims about sacred places, and ~ Be in or about the walls of 
abbeys and cathedrals on the feast the saints enshrined in them. 
St. Basil, towards the close of the six centary, complained that his own 
church was profaned in this maner. Under Fatimite Caliphs, in the 
eleventh century, there was an annual fair held even on Mount Calvary. 
Bishops and abbotts enconraged such a flow of profit to their churches and 
monasteries, and granted licenses to traders—every fair taking the name 
of the saint whose feast day brought it to life. There were the fairs of 
St. James, St. Denis, St. Bartholomew, and at first their duration used to 
be for the natural period of three days: the dey of assembling on the 
eve of the feast ; the feast day ; and the day following ; when there 
were ee » be said to friends, — of ae to —- among 
strangers, (relies, perb or images ote, the ancestry 
of our small . n gilt gingerbread) to be aes for relatives at 
home, before —y dispersion of the holiday pF The first 
fairs of modern pe were long time the chief resorts of trade ; and 
even in the sixteenth century, we are told, there was so little of commer- 
cial life in Eaglish towns, that stewards of country houses made annual 
purchases of household stores at fairs that might be a hundred miles dis- 
tant from the establishment for which they were poe 

The rise and progress of the particular fair of St. Barth omew may be 
briefly referred to—its beginning in a grant from Heory L to his ex- 
jester, Rayer the Monk, by whom was the Priory (afterwards 
Hospital) named after the same saint—the miracles that gave prestige 
to this feast and fair—the growth of trade (including sale of men and 
women) there—the tournaments on Smithfield site—the earliest dramas 
and first wild-beast show there exhibited—the Piepowder Court therein 
established—the relations between the fair and the City corporation— 
its extension into a fourteen days’ fair after the 
to suppress it—its decay as a place of merchandise—its reduction 
to three days—and so on, down to its last proclamation by a lord mayor 
in 1850, and its extinction in 1855. But something real and atriking in 
history connected with the annals of the fair may be fairly introduced. 
Thus, on the first day of the fair (the Eve of St. Bartholomew) in 1305, 
traders and pleasure-seekers, the friars and the jesters, clothiers, tumblers, 
walkers upon stilts, were hurrying across the of Smithfield to see 
an execation under the Elms. An execution during Fair time on that 
ancient exhibition ground, was entertainment rarely furnished to the 
public ; for the Church forbade, among other work, fulfilment of a sen- 
tence of the law on any bol of festival, and a Fair was a Saint’s 
holiday. But on this on, law was eager to assure the execution of 


nder the Elms, therefore, in Smithfield, stood all the concourse of 
Bartholomew Fair, when William Wallace was dragged thither in chains 
at the tails of horses, bruising, poy Bey polluted with the filth of 
when that first of the barbar- 

by the p of a hurdle be- 

tween the condemned man and the mud and flint over which was 
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lanced herself head downwards on the points of swords, there was mirth 


tian , over which the dogs di and the devil ia the miracle 
pre ane Sh vay eae day later at Barbalomew oe, ys was on 
a parcel of ground ou e gates, occupied tum- 
blers and mummers nd of the Fair, that the martyr-fires, 
in cary the Fourth's reign and afterwards, were usuall kindled. 

Wher. Bartlemy was in its prime, princes of the blood royal, and the 
highest nobles of the realm, would assist at its festivities. ia ihe igh 
teenth century we find a “ Wonderful Tall Essex Woman” has the “ Ho- 


Fielding’s celebrated Droll called the Earl of Essex and the Forced Phy- 


than one of his broader pieces, as Ea; Ss omen by Bony 


sensation, and first took the town by 

Robert Walpole, is said to have been a constant visitor at the Fair. 
the previous century it was resorted to, and described, not onl = 
Pepys and such-like gentlemen at large, but by a serious John Evelyn, 
and a hard-headed John Locke. Lady Rachel Russell’s titled sisters 


r] 


in the year of grace 1667. Indeed the and Queens of Europe in 
wed ccaldaunas aatbens on, Sot ses taste of all classes for men 
who could dance t legs, dwarfs, mee pane and scal. 
boys—a taste which still lingers amon, wooehts People ola the hig 
est and lowest ranks of life, bat which in the reigns William aod 
Mary, or Queen Anne, was almost universal, The taste for Monsters 
became a disease ; of which the nation bas in our own day recovered 
with a wonderful rapidity in presence of eveats that force on the deve- 
lopment of all its powers. Bartholomew Fair is gone, and there are few 
English boys who now would care to see the it under whoge arm it 
pleased Charles the Second to walk. and broadsheets of the 
period make us acquainted with, now a Double Child without a nose, 
and with a mouth beneath the chin, and “ other yet more wonderful pe- 
mn of Dingo 1674), be ing the Head, Sion ook fon te ee 
son (1674), hav’ ‘eet ofa 
with the rest like a man, which, immediately after birth, was scalded to 
death by advice of the schoolmaster of town—now “ two Girls joined 
eee oe aren ot thelr Hients.” ent Cherelore enable over te 
* or 
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words 
Deus Meus, and the same written in Hebrew in his —now (poor 
wretch!) “ a Mail Child with a Bear growing on his Back alive”—sow 
“ @ strange Monstrous Female Creature that was taken in the woods ia 
the Deserts of Airurorta in Prester John’s Country.” Thea after the 
Revolution, the exhibitors at the Fair announc: “ a Man one Head 
and two distinct Bodies, both Masculine” —a Nine Years 
and more, not above eigh:een inches high, the whole of whose 
Body you might see by setting it against the Sun, without yet “the 
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most voracious and bu Creature in the World, devouring more Vic- | a marchese ; but I never saw anything quite so gallant, gay, and chivat-| und Jaliet,” at their heels; for this is a country where hearts are tinder, 

tuals than the Stoutest in Eogland”—* a Woman having rous as the agile man in black who sprang up F ageoed hg abraded Talis ¥ about, They look, as all Spanish ladies look 

Breasts,” ba’ a similar! with “ three | let the arebor go with a crashing froth and a chinking run and jolt of | to English eyes, full-dressed ; so that a street full of Spanish ladies at 

Leggs” and “ ‘00’s”’—a “ Woman with two Heads one above | the chain cable, several bright-coloured boats whose red oars cast red | the fash’ le a pe ge looks very much like an open air ball- 

the .” &e., &e., &e., not in secula seculorum, but down te the days | reflections in the water as from flamingo’s wings, approach, but first of | room. Their hair is glossy as a blackbird’s wing, soft, I daresay, to the 

of Miss Biffin and Master Vine. all, like a ueror, lea on this brown- fencing-master | lover's hand as a mole’s fur. The mantilla gathers round on their shoul- 
The wild-beast shows were of a less exceptionable character. The | man; who might, for shrewd daring and gallant mien, have been a 


echietins of ase entusinageeess, infeed, to have been confined to the 
the time. Sir Hans Sloane studied in 


a 
an offshoot from the Church, our Wigans 
Comptons and Keeleys the lineal descendants of the Father Peters 
ho performed in miracle plays, and mysteries, to 


The pick et is demonstrably an atiaché to St. Bartholomew's Smith- 
field élite. The first man who has “ taken the trouble to describe 
‘air, is one Paul Hentzner, a German tutor, who 
visited it in 1598, and who, in the course of his narrative, mentione that 
“ while we bong ye yt be a. _ der, Doc- 
tor of physic, pocket . ne crowns, 
which, without doubt, was so cleverly taken Pom | him by an Englisb- 
man, who always kept very close to him, that the Doctor did not 
ceive it.” This Soae eng tae close to him on the of the Eng- 
lishman reads just a bit of evidence from to-day’s , before Sir 
Robert Carden at the Mansion House or Mr. Henry at Bow-street. Ben 
Jonson’s famous comedy takes due account of the “ light- gen- 
try,” and their share of the spoils in Ursula’s booth. The of the 
extant tracts (1641) professing to describe the Fair, speak of it as “full 
| cede pe nae aterm tyler: fishmonger, so is Bar- 
Fair to the pickpocket ; it is his high harvest, which is never 
bad, but when his cart goes [Tyburnia way] up Holborn.” Sir Robert 
Southwell commemorates the same fraternity. Monsieur Sorbitre (in 
1698) says, “ Koavery is here in dexterous Cat-purses and 
Pick, ts.” In the eighteenth century, Smithfield got to be hemmed 
in by regions, black phe ay ignorance, in which were some of the 
= famous — — thieves. It ooy yo in — 
pocket, caught » protested to ity Marshal that he 
Ugo a ven honest liviog by buying and selling bad shillings.” In 
1807 a gang of children was brought to justice at Guildhall, one of 
shen, cape un, fanaa Bi 's evidence, and showed that the associates, 
to ble ath taaen a of their a gery ie oar 
to ) through a sausage-selling Fagia, Christian m: 
comand William Perfect. ‘ 

Pocket- was but one item, and far from the heaviest, in the 
black of the Fair’s Bad deeds. Centuries ago the Fair was de- 
nounced, by no puritans either, as the “ scandalous nursery of all vice, 
vanity, and villany.” Grand Juries began to present it as a nuisance. 
Palpit and press dealt in warnings against its pestilent efect—its fla- 
F mens oe —its gross inducements to lewdness and debauchery. 

of were convicted, but the multitudes that ped the 
a eye, ‘.- more the } ’s sentence, must have veh! 
shamefully great. By George hird’s time, though decency might 
still visit the Fair to buy toys, and look at its presentable outside, its 
recesses had become too dark for any creditable visitor to explore, and 
showmen were left to discover, that an i t and vicious rabble was 
the public by whose pleasure they must live. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, all that was vile in London held its revel at the ex- 
pense of much that wasrespectable. In September, 1815, forty-five cases 
of felony, assault, &c., committed in the Fair, were heard in one morning 
at Guildbaill. Wiser men than that rude enthusiast, Boatswain Smith, 
longed for the release of London from a yearly riot of iniquity. Where 
there’s a good will there’s a way, longer or shorter, rougher or smoother. 
Accordiegly the desired release was at length accomplished, and a 
bappy release it was, Old Bartlemy, with all its lions, went off like a 
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IDLE HOURS IN CADIZ. 


I sit in my murky London chambers one of these tawny forsy days 
when the sky keeps changing colours, like a t sickly cameleon, and 
I turn over the red-edged leaves of my Spanish note-book to rub up my 


I bonnes other notes : 

“Granapa, Monday, August —, 1858.—TWfe string of apish-browed 
galley-slaves in yellow jackets, who clink in cbains, sprinkle water up 
and the parade on the river-side, trying maliciously to splash the 
passers-by.” 


Let that go. 

“2. Tas Mapuovse at Carraacena.—The silent officer, who had not 
spoken fur three days, and the yang! woman with the frightened star- 
px ne and black dishevelled hair, who bad but the night before mur- 

ber two children.” 


That won’t do. 


“3. Morm1o’s Picrvre, at the Seville Museo.—The Saint holding his 
own heart, red as a pin-cushion, and with a sort of Valentine dart stuck 
through it.” 

I shall deal with Marillo another day. , 


“4. Tue rinst oiiupse of that great sapphire mountain of a whale 
that we sighted off Cape Saint Vincent, and which sent up a water rocket 
as a signal to us, then touched his bat, bowed, and disappeared. A phe- 
nomenon followed by a neck-and-neck somersault race of all 
round our vessel, and a huge ugly drift of a shark that we at, spot- 
ted with blood, but could not captare.” 

No. I must look at my Cadiz pages, for those are what I want just 
now. Here they are. 

* Caprz.—The ag oe dimpling of the hotel fountain pool, and the 
blowing in and ont, light and dark, of that luminous sail in the boat I 
took to cross the bay. N.B. The water near the shore, of the pleasant 
colour of lemonade with the sun on it.” 
ond Oayemae conaing of Cope end promontory, setk, seesastery, sad 

jyesean of promontory, » Monastery, 

hill, that a certain it ten o'clock of an morning (almost the 
‘pushed out of the har- 
bour at Palos) certain voices on the quarter-deck called out that they 
saw under the light there was certainly something, as 
I said to Parker, who was looking quite in the direction— indeed, 
staring bard at a sal and irrelevant cloud. It was more 
like a small luminous fog bank, or a low bar of golden-breatbed vapour 
than land. Gradually it grew; and faster than the magic bean 
plant in the fairy story: grew, grew, @ sbapeless blurred line like 
80 much cancelled sunshine, to solid gold drose ; then this purified to a 
finer ore, and, lastly, when we poured up, like a party of boarders hot 
from a tea and toast breakfast, singing snatches of nautical songs and 
appear nautical, we saw the gold veil filter- 
pyramid of houses : in fact, a crry lying at the 
water’s edge waiting for our arrival. It was Cadiz; the merchant city, 
the sister of Havannah, the city Eoglish gans have often vomited fire at 
crimson and rous smoke. It is the 











special specimen 
brown square walls are forts. 
are they run surging into the cea like so many 
shark's o—_ Png hepa, wails are a oo That 
great yellow building is a barrack or a hospita yA pmo the 
city grows and grows; sending up tower and terrace Gene daher 
after cluster ; till we, forgetting : pod Yo who are in motion, seem to 
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did not dismount ; hardly stooped in his saddle; but, wi -— 
rienced far-si hon dasa iethe anvemann teste Sanne ten o 
ledo rapier with a curious twisted steel bilt that hung by his side, slip- 
eee Mee pa patans Merk fing, ond eeteesOS eatai o 
single twiteb. With mili he then wiped his sword, slipped 
it back into its sheath, ld out bis hand for the twopenny fee, 
touched his sombrero, and rode gravely off. I certainly never saw any- 
quite equal to this deed of surgery ; though I did once see a quack 
at stop his chaise in the great Castle Square and take out a 
™man’s tooth in the front seat of the vebicle, surrounded by an 
crowd. Ihave indeed too seen odd sights (for instance 
beggar on horseback, and heard a Sicilian mendicant that he was 


younger brother of the Don Quixote, or even third cousin twice removed 
of the Cid himself. He bowed to us all, and double bowed and pirouetted 
to the ladies, who, at these mdments of at et B shore, turn out es- 
pecially gay, cheerful and unruffied, though, but yesterday, wallowing 
victims of the sea malady. 

“ Good —— sar. How you, sar, all right, a? es England, 
sar, vary country, sar, very good es, Inglis, sar. speak In- 
glis vary well, sar. 7 halt na two in re is car, says the young Don 
to our fat captain with the coffee-coloured eyes, who stands serene and 
indifferent at the gangway, waiting for the Custom House officer, 

.I stood watching the first native I bad seen, admiring his nimble danc- 
ing motion: the perch-back roffle of his shirt-front, his light cassock 
waistcoat, his serge paletét, acd his white legborn planter’s bat with the 
black ribbon and sable lining. Suddenly the fat captain makes a side spring 
at me, puts the back of his hand to his mouth as a wall to talk bebind, 
and, in a speaking trumpet whisper, says confidentially, ‘That is the 
biggest thief in all Cadiz !” 

“ What, Higginos?” says the first mate, the good man, “ who carried 
away his funoel” when captain of an Australian steamer. “The dirti- 
est rascal in all Spain!” 

“ What’s he up to now, Simmons ?”’ . 

ve ins touting for the Fonda Europa—the filthy little inn by the bull- 
ring in ilear Street. 

“T should like to throw him overboard ; he once swindled me out of 
five shillings.” 

I might have heard further revelations; but, just at this moment, a 
bare-legged boy, clinging round the mast-head, has some difficulty in 
reeving the P. and O. flag which is to intimate our arrival. The boy 
scrambles about as if he was bird-nesting ; but the red whip will not 
fling out its yard or two of scarlet thread. 

“ Let a Man go out!” cries the captain, shouting himself into a crim- 
son spoplexy, laying the sort of contemptuous emphasis on the word 
man that Queen beth did when she said, “ My father loved a man!” 
Out goes a man, and out goes a flag; and at this moment Higginos— 
Don Antonio eae the angry stare of the first officer at him, 
hastily deals out a pack of ba we cards, and drops like a ripe or 
rotten fruit precipitately into boat which lay alongside. see- 
ing bis sudden retreat, a lady near me starts, and as I start, 
and drop myself and trunk into Higginos’s boat. He was counting some 
shillings with a chuckle; when he had done it, he arranged his blue 
cape cloak on his left shoulder, looked up the mate’s red face, which 
bung over at the vessel's side like a full-blown rose over a black wall, 
ar smiled deprecatingly and innocently. He now stands up and cries 
to him: 

“You want any cigars, sar? Best Havannabs, ser!” 

I will not more than epitomise my first impression on landing, of a 


lovely Spanish face seen through the black convent-netting of a man-| ¢ 


tilla, or of the crowds of leather-greaved and bobbed and tasselled men 
I passed through on my way to my hotel in the grand square. I will 
not stop at the reed-thatcbed and walled quay stalls, formed of maize 
stalks tied together, where hot yellow tomatoes were for sale ; or where 
half-naked fishermen, with brass charms hanging by dirty wet strings 
from their brown, lean necks, sat before heaps of some rou 
looked like purple chesouts in the busks, e great matted bullock- 
carts, with the solid wooden wheels, cumbrous and slow, shall not stop 
me ; nor the clinking and jangle of the perpetual male-belis; nor the 
crews of regs boats lying off the harbour, with their curved and 
sweeping sails, white in the intense sunlight. The heaps of chick peas 
on the quays and the dry black kidney-bean pods of the carob-trees de- 
tain me for a moment, but I on ——— a crowd of lounging por- 
ters, who seem all armed with piok slices of melon and brown ringerab- 
sbaped loaves of bread ; each stamped with a sort of talisman seal. 
Everywhere sounds the pert: angry 7 of the water-sellers ; which 
has an oriental flavour, and makes you feel thirsty whether yoa will or 
no. 

As for my hotel, all I need say of it is, that it looked out on a public 
walk j Was next to sobleman’s house on the one side, and to a black- 
smith’s shop on the other ; where, the k frame of the door. I 
saw all day, and half the night, the sparks flew upward, and the 
great orange-coloured flame throb up and down like a living thing 
to devour. Not far off was a nunnery ; and nearer, were some suspici- 
ous a houses, where faces were always watching meas I 
passed, from behind the stripped mat that was flung out, tent-wise, over 
the strip of pom o 

But I will begin with next morning; when, before breakfast, I sallied out 
down a side-street leading from the outer walks on the wall, into the small 
trellised equare where the post-offive stands, and where the bouses have 
all those curious little badges of the figure of the Virgin, that may be 
insurance records or religious memorials, I quite forgot to ask which. 
How curiously the different classes still nestle together—noble and 
blacksmith, merchant and barber, nuns, and | do not know what—I have 
already mentioned. The rame odd sort of country town of the seven- 





teenth century, mingle-mangle, characterises the appearance cf the 
streets this blessed pure early morning ; when the sea air fans the 
streets of Cadiz. 

In this narrow , where no one particularly seems stirring, 
there are heaps of white unslaked lime, lying Just as the mules have 
shook it down from their panniers—perbaps that obstinate wretch 


of a mule I saw yesterday lie down on his back when he was struck, and 
kick with all his four feet at once, like a sulky boy. As for the gutter 
that runs down the centre of the street, it is heaped with melon rinds, 


come the street with a dusty smoke, which almost bides 
heralding their approach ; they bear up a lazy, bustling string, with a 
smoky dust before them, as of a file of skirmishers. I see they move the 
dust ; but I much doubt if they remove it. I gaze up the bright plea- 
sant little street at the doors, which have neat bronze pendant 
beaatifully modelled, for knockers, and look up at the green 2ased-in 
j ig windows, which are so eastern and atiractive. I think that 
andily-dressed young citizen behind me, who looks up, just as a white 
band on the third storey opens and shuts a lattice—has come here to 
pay his morning devoirs, for he now kisses the tips of his fingers, a sun- 
shine breaks out in his face, and he walks away with a quick, joyous 
pag 5 “his bosom’s lord sitting lightly on bis throne,” and no day-mare 
waiting at his door for him to moant. Talk of the nightmare! What is 
she to the day-mare that hides the sun from us, neighs often at our win- 
dow, and will keep beating its Pe mony upon our heart till we 
throw it out some sugared sop of tion ? 

Now, just as I cross into the square, I cut in two a reli procession 
filing down the street. They are two and two, some hood, in 
yellow and white dresses, carrying candles (to help the sun, I suppose) ; 
then one miserable, drawling man, who nts the band, alone, with 
a blunderbuss of a bassoon tucked under his arm ; and, almost 4 
priest, in a three-pointed black cap and a cloth of gold robe, carrying 
the Host under a portable canopy. Everyone bows and takes off his bat, 
as the procession rambles carelessly by. The sqaare I enter now is trel- 
lised round with balfdead, dusty vines, sapless and juiceless, the fruit 
soft growing heat, there are gorsipping loungers on the bench 
the equare, talking over the paper or the Jast bull-fight at Seville. There 
are no listening, analysing sparrows about, and I hear no crush or roll 
of vehicles. I see none, and hear none, The city is as quiet as the coun- 
try, but more cheerful and sociable. The waiter-looking servants, in the 
light jean jackets, exchange civilities, erbs, and repartees, as 
brush aboat in a playful, careless, S way, at their masters’ doors. 
Even now, early as it is, if you were to go into the quiet shut-in cafés, 
you would find burgerres at dominoes; and, as you sat at your coffee, 
would be pestered the pedlars, who come in with their wares, and 
tease the habituds. You must observe as you get into the bright street, 
the Calle Ancha (Broad Street), the pleasant t emerald-green used 
on the balconies and window-frames, and the shine and glitter 
of gilding about the trellises, which seem as as bullion. At some of 
the doors are buge lions’ beads with gold rings in their mouths ; though 
the is but a packet station. It was once the exchange ; court- 

is paved with marble ; other doors are bossed with long coffin-nail 

and over some tbresbold are strong) 
ten-in costs-of-arms. High up, cutting 2 the cele- 
brated miradores—the nn Se towers which the mercbants 
build for various iy to catch the air, to smoke and 
read in, and chicky cn chowrvaterien to look for their home-re- 








cigar stamps, aod dusty refuse swept out of the houses. Ah! here| a 


ab 
hands, | itself into an engel and sung the Nunc 
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sbrivelled and withered for want of moistare. Even at this hour, in the | of 


ders in a cascade of blackness, and their black fans work aud winnow in 
that enchanting manner which, it is said, takes seven years to learn. 
The Cadiz foot is a proverb: the Cadiz beauty is famous: the Spanish 
walk is an institution. These ladies float along ; walking as Juno floats 
on clouds ; there is no stalking — here, no tremendous vigorous ex- 
ertion of muscles. No; there is only a gliding, divine passage, not to 
be accounted for by vulgar mechanical laws. Just behind these comes 
a mule laden with <win altars of split firewood securely corded on his 
panniers, and followed by an old patriarchal muleteer, who gives one 
the impression of Abrabam going up the mountain to sacrifice Isaac. 
The mule (the leader of a string of others) bears a bell, as large as a 
coffee-pot : underneath its neck, its mane is cut into a pattera : it is 
branded in 1 letters with the owner’s name on the left flank: it 
wears red bunches and tufis over its blinkers, and a t red and yel- 
low tassel over its bent forehead. No wonder, with all these badges of 
distinction, that it leads the train of mean and servile followers some- 
what proadly ; after these comes a dust-cart, with a jolting bell stack in 
its front ; and after this a blind fellow playing a —— and led by a 
Marillo-like child, who always contrives to pitch for the time near a 
fruit-stall, where a of vendor peels prickly pears as quick as 
a fishm: opens oysters, 

The Cadiz Spaniards cling ~~ much to their Carthaginian ancestors, 
to judge by the of the Cadiz streets, which are, as in Seville, la- 
= cso, Hanno, Hasdrubal ; ae as we - our great fasten 
streets after our own great men, Bacon, Newton, Shakespeare, Cowper, 
Jobnson, and not after mere earthworm builders or unfortunate rich men. 
The Spanish street names are always indeed or dotal ; 
ringing out with a processional y and stamp of empire: as the 
Street of Manuel Henriquez, or the Rua de Villalobos. Sometimes they 
have a medieval solemnity and quaintness about them, as the Street of 
the Five Wounds, the Street of the Seven Sorrows, the Plaza Jesus- 
Nazaren, the Street of St. Elmo (the sailor’s saint), the Five Towers, the 
Rosary, the Pirates, the Doubloons, the Wine-Skins—all characteristic 
and —— names. I even bought a little cobweb-map of the ham- 
shaped city, and jotted down the most —— and national names 
as a warning to nation that calls its streets King Street and William 
Street and Cannon Street and such insipid names. I noted the streets of 
Consolation, of the Three Men, of the Cross of St. Dimas (the penitent 
thief), of God’s Bleesing, of Cavalry, of the Capucins, of the Emperor, of 
the Flemings, of Saint Gines, of the Apple, of Hercules (founder of 
Cadiz), of Saint Ines. But, these are not a whit more picturesque than 
those of old Paris, where there was the Street of the Armed Man; or of 
Naples, that bas its Street of the Marble Foot; or Rome, that bas its 
Street of Madame Lucretia, and the Three Robbers; or a certain old 
dirty brick Babylon, that, with all its Jones Terraces and Laburnum 
Villas, has still some old-world nooks, fragrant with the names of Bleed- 
ing Heart Yard and Lilypot Lane, and certainly fragrant with nothing 


Ise. 

Cadiz, then, has besides these older streets, its bran new squares, where 
the bands triumph and domivate of summer wae hes a green-shelved 
scaffold, under the light of golden-flowered lamps scorn sharp-rayed 
stars culting the blue darkness above them. This is the square of 
Antonio, with low stone seats a!] sround it—low iron backed seats, where 





that | you sit and tip off the white column of ash from your cigar against the 


end of your boot, and try and look as if you saw nothing as Pedro’s cheek 
comes so very near the brown-redness of Juanna’s that you really won- 
der the fat, comfortable old burgess of a father, who is talking patri- 
otism with the thin neighbour oo the next seat, does not make some 


remar 

This is the square, where In sixteen hundred and forty-eight (there is 
no doubt in Cadiz about it), the figure of the saint came down from iis 
pedestal (ia a high wind) to succour and heal some poor stricken water- 
carriers. Nobody can disbelieve it, for there is the clearest possible evi- 
dence (mach more clear than about the Commandant’s statue in Don 
Jaan) that the saint was seen getting down from bis pedestal and getting 
up Ask at any of those fizzling fry fish shops, that flame parga- 
torially at night, and they will tell you, with any number of oaths you 
may require. greater miraclee have been done here than anywhere 
in oe er ee eS ee 
was t to perform a mi 5 save @ mason who was 
secatbld io the Franci-ean church ; 


prayed to the Virgin, and the answer came that it was right. So off he 
poste back the church, expecting to find the man dead, and intend- 
g to rub him all over with the 


ment. To his wonder and delight, he found the man, by the 
aid, suspended in mid-air ; and he stretched out bis band and drew him 
back on the scaffold. This is nothing; for Saint Vincent swam down a 
river on a millstone, to which the Moors bad tied him. And even this is 
a trifle to the miracle of Father Joseph, of the Convent of the Bleeding 
Heart, at Seville ; for he, one burning day in July, having forgotten the 
dinner hour in the refectory, went out in the olive garden of the con- 
vent ; and, holding a raw beefsteak in his band, held it up to the sun, 
which, focussing instantly ese it, cooked it in exactly t minutes. 
His absurd calamuiators, indeed, hating and fearing trath, and material- 
ists to a man, go so far as shamelessly to impugn the splendour of this 
miracle, and to assert that the saint took the steak out with him ready 
cooked. But even this great proof of the triumph of our faith pales be- 
fore the great and crowning proof of Christian charity, given us by 
Brother Lorenzo, of the Minorite Convent, at Bilboa, who, one Jay, going 
into a vineyard to eat grapes and meditate ae fone nd of the neigh- 
posada of Villa Dolces, is the witness of miracle), beld out 
his hand, as men do, to see if it rained: at that moment, a thrash from 
ighb egrante tree few down and laid an egg in the cup of his 
hand, then aps tage ofa nest. The man, 
praying for aid with divine patience, actually waited till the five 
were laid and batched, and the grateful bird, in the presence of 
ita and thousands of peasants, flew to the nearest fig tree, changed 
Dimittis or Song of Simeon. 
After such es as these, it is quite ridiculous to disbelieve the 
story of the statue merely coming down from its pedestal. So we Spa- 
niards, breathing out cigar-smoke, oaths and prayers alternately, talk 
of the legend, as we sit and listen at night under the illuminated clock, 
to the stormy, blatant military music, which makes up by marrow-bone- 
and-cleaver violence, for what it wants in thought, tenderness, or ge- 
nius. And while I think over these things, and com San Aatonio to 
ur Street King George, who never does anything like that, I am 
suddenly found out as an Englishman, by a boy, who lets out 
chairs and scils fasees ; having out, he sees no reason 
why I should pass unnoticed ungreeted (he has only one ehoe and 
carries a tin pot for his money), he comes round to the back of my bench, 
grins at me, and says : 

“ Inglis, God dam! IInglis. How you do sar? Very well thank 
you? All right: night —you give me? Tank you—how you do 
—all right? by sar.” 

Before I get well rid of this little baman flea, I am accosted by a neatly- 
dressed fellow in white trousers and black serge great coat. He begins 
by following me close, slowly creeping to my lett side, then ostenta- 
jously allowing me to pass; then watching my eyes, tbat turn to a list 
voters up at the post office door; then, as if I had asked him 





F 


round mine saying ia good broken English, nodding and showing his 
teeth, as 


tara round : 

“ ]know—I am Inglis. Born at Geeberalter, sar. Very good man, 
father, sar: very spectable mao father sar. Had ten children, sar. O 
very good Christian man, sar. He die, ear; mother die, rar; leave me 
all cb! tosubsiet on. Have saretificate, sar, here. You kind charitd 
fall of; very full of, ear. Give me money, I go back to Geeberalter, sar, 
—per I'amor de Dioe—for Goddes sake! ‘I spit blood, sar” (here coughs 
violently, which is partly accounted for by a van of street sweepers, with 
broad cane 8, app°oaching us, veiled in clouds of dust). 

1 look at the certificate, and find that it deel that Balth de 
Barbate bas suffered very much, bas by ill events quite lost his respect- 
ability, and is now very ill conditi , with apulmonary chest. I think 
the fellow has deserved something for following me through six streets, 





and, to my great subsequent regret—as I am tely after 
against bint sive bin a quarter-dollar. , 
But Cadiz bas other scenes than its fine central street of green and gilt 


merchants look-out towers, pierced doors, and pillared courts 
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strings of dried flakey fish, old shoes, necklaces, relics and rosaries. 
Here the seamen drink anniseed and fire-water, and utter their vebe- 
ment beliefs, and bere country girls stop and barter and gossip. I ven- 
ture through nian-named passer, where no carts go, and mules 
seem never to trot, chink, and clatter, to wide wastes, out by the ram- 
parts, where the sea moans and complains because it cannot swallow the 
cast, os it wants to, and is only allowed to gnaw and nibble at the cliff 
ore. 


Perhaps I will break out by some stranded looking store-houses, or 
erted barracks, and come to the bull ring, which the sea has under- 
mined, and which will never more be safe. See the great browa Wind- 
sor stone heaps, the piles of rubbish in the crumbling amphitheatre, where 
bulls men have bled, within sound of the t — moan of 
the that has always, be it storm or calm, that great settled sorrow 
at ite be that dreadful dream of the Deluge: that complaint of 
ii. 
It isin ibeke en-weed parts of the city, where the black lava-like Me- 
diterranean dust which forms the road lies in great sifted heaps up 
against the stone heaps of the deserted ball-ring, inside the circus, no 


longer crimson with bull’s blood or the gore of ze-faced men, that | Ea 


you come to dreadful Spanish rookeries, where ghastly bearded ruffians, 
smoking in balf-naked sprawling groups, scowl at you from the open 
doors, and where hideous ——y women, in puffing white dresses, their 
black horsebair-looking tresses folded und looped with gold and pearl, 
t you with siren whispers from uoder the shadowy twilight of the 
feat-like matting that trails over the balcony, or from the interstice of 
some voloured curtain that sweeps down over a mysterious window. It 
is in the “slums” and bebind-t! nes world of Cadiz—under these 
ey windows, which seem innumerable, and beside these raffian- 
jed thieves’-dens—that the strange motley srr of Spanish 
ow life meets the Englishman's astonished eye. It is not on the four 
miles of sea ramparts, with the fire-tipped light-bouses and fire-breathing 
forts, with their portly priests, tinsel soldiers, fantastic dandies, and |a- 
dies who seem to float on air or walk on clouds—that the traveller is to 
obtain his true notion of Spanish life. No: it is in the rows of naked- 
legged fishers for red mullets, who angle all day with their long cane 
their backs to the fashionable pro jers—with a pati 


| the control of their officers, and much exposed to temptation ofall kinds ; 
| but they steadily maiatained their reputation, and their 7 
, behaviour not only conciliated the inhabitants of the districts in w 
they were en, , but earned the admiration of the more distant au- 
thorities, were assisted in the work by a few civilians, who un- 
dertook the drawing and engraving of the bat the labour of sur- 
veying, the m t of the instruments, and the verification of the 
results, was entirely accomplished by the sappers. Another great un- 
dertaking which was accomplished by them about this time, was the Ri- 
deaa Canal, which forms a ting‘link bet the two 
Canada, n in 1827, and fiaished in 1831. By means o and 
locks, vessels are raised upon it to a summit level of two hundred and 
eighty-three feet in 84 miles, and agaia are | ed one hundred and 
“ mt he » cy ee miles A ry A great number of en | 
tates place amongst the sappers empleyed . 
b ils taba the woth tee evtcidorenly votarted. Io mence of 
is, the plan of sending married men only to reinforce the ian 
companies was afterwards adopted. 
In 1835, Colonel Chesney, in his descent and ascent of the Tigris and 
was accom) led by five seppers, who had previously in- 
structed at Birkenhead in the manufacture and management of steam- 
—, difficulties which they encountered at the outset are thus 


“From the mouth of the Orontes to Bir, a distanee of one hundred and 
forty-five miles, the sappers as well as the other soldiers and seamen 








armament of two steamers across a country of varied and difficult fea- 
tures, intersected by a lake and two rapid rivers. Boilers of great weight 
were forced up hills inch by inch by means of screw jacks ; and through 
the uoflagging exertions of officers and men, and their patient endurance 
of suffering and fatigue, was accomplished one of the most gigantic 
operations of modern times.” 

Two of the sappers died in consequence, and another was lost in a storm 


turn from Bombay. 
As if in order to extend the range of their to a hitherto uan- 





which has become proverbial, and who mutter prayers and talismanic 
adjurations to lure their dinner from the t, full-blooded teeming 
sea : it is in the blind guitar-player, whom t sweet-eyed child leads 
every morning to the door of the Academia de Nobles Artes—where art 
starves in the old su Capucin convent—where Essex (who had 
then his head very tight on) bad his victorious quarters, and where much 
Canary was drank, and many hearty English oaths were sworn. 

It is in the Plaza de Mina, once garden convent, where monks once 
tended their little grave-plots of ens bet the buttresses, where 
the great dragon-trees and the celebrated palm grove once stood, and 
where now the Marillo children gnaw at melons, and wrestle, and gam- 
ble with buttons ; using saints’ names for adjurations. It isin the hos- 
pital, where those seven men who were the week I was there, 
ture groaning on their pallets, and renew their quarrels from bed to bed, 
till a bandage strains and breake, and, with a ay of blood the wailing 
thief, a curse on bis pale lips, falls back and dies: an occasion seized by 
that stalwart black curly headed wretch with no nose and ulcerous lips, 
to utter the appropriate proverb of his country, “ When one door is shut, 
another is open ;” by which he means, that the next birth in Cadiz will 
make up for the last death. Is not that hard, rattlesnake laugh hideous, 
that rans down the line of sick men’s beds! 

* Have you always this great number of knife cases?” I said, to the 
hard-faced doctor, who paced with me up the long hospital corridor, 
down which the soft sea air of Cadiz see to flow like an invisible and 
subtle liquid. 

“ Hombre! no ; but last week the Solano wind was blowing : that sent 
4 the mercury ball in a white thread Coramba six degrees in one night. 
The cursed dry heat poisoned the city, and drove the hot-bloods mad. 
I wes up all last night, looking at knife-cute, Hombre! You should 
have seen some of them, You know the first slice in a shoulder of mut- 
ton. Very well, then. By the bye, have you eaten yet of any of our 
famous giit head fish with tomato sauce? It is a meal fit for the Pope.” 

If you really want to see and feel the extreme animal misery and 

erty of Spanish low life, go to the great yellow-ochre Doric Casa de 
isericordia, where one thousand beggars noddle their beards daily over 
their messes of smoking soup. There you will see every note in the 
long gamut and keyboard of poverty, from the robast man, who 
seems hammered out of steel, to the little old man sbrivelled and burnt 
up by the ean till he looks like an Indian idol hewn out of a black-red 
mos he There, too, are those special Spanish children, with ape- 
foreheads, claws for arms, with a vacant idiot knavery twinkling in 
their bluck beads of eyes. Spain once had its paladins and champions ; 
its choppers-off of Moorish heads, and cleavers of Moorish hearts ; but 
now it is peopled by padded, white-livered officers, intriguing in misera- 
ble little plots to subvert viler men than themselves ; and atheistic 
priests, who sneer behind the altar at the dolls they play and jaggle 
with. 
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THE ROYAL ENGINEERS. 
(Concluded.) 

Meanwhile, the war in the Peninsula was going on, and siege followed 
siege in rapid succession. Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, and Burgos fell one 
alter the other, and in work so well fitted to them, the sappers, it is an- 
neccswry to state, earned their fall share of honour, But it was not till 
the siege of St. Sebastian, in 1813, that the first detachment from home, 
educated under the new system, joined the army, and got the nickname 
of * Pasley’s Cadets ;” and when the army moved forward afier the cap- 
tare of the place, Captain Frank Stanway, R.E., and his company, were 
left to direct the Spaniards in rebuilding their fortifications. ith the 
construction of the bridges over the Bidassoa, the Nive, and their Adour 
the labours of the sappers ia this war may be said to have terminated ; 
but at the end of it, in 1814, three companies were employed in repairio 
and improving the fortifications at Ypres, Tournay, Brussels, and severa 
other places. The labourers under their direction were the peasantry of 
the country, no small part being of the softer sex. These companies 
were largely reinforced at the breaking out of the war in 1815, but no 
part was engaged at Waterloo. Immediately after the Losi 


tried el t, and the more gy to realise their lately-acqaired 
motto, (granted to them in 1832, “ Ubique Quo fas et gloria ducuat,”) 
the sappers became in 1838 engaged in working under water, for the 
purpose of removing sunken vessels. Two ships, one off Tilbury Fort, 
and the other off Gravesend, were blown up by them with the aid of some 
civilian divers ; but in the following year they undertook, unassisted, 
the removal of the Royal George, which had lain for nearly sixty years at 
the bottom of Portsmouth barbour, and rendered the . very un- 
safe. » As the work could only be carried on during the summer 
months, it lasted for five years, and during that period several of 
the men became very expert in submarice labour. One especially, 
Cor: Harris, acquired a knowledge and experience here which ena- 
bled bim afterwards to execute the difficult task of deepening St. George’s 
Harbour, Bermuda, by removing coral reefs at the bottom of it. 

In 1836, a small detachment of the corps under Lieatenant Vicars, 
R.E., was attached to the force under Lord John Hay, employed nst 
Don Carlos in Spain. It consisted at first of volunteers from the di t 
companies in England, and comprised, of course, some of the worst char- 
acters in the c’ men to whom the frequency of punishment in their 
present situation had made any change acceptable, and whom their offi- 
cers were only too glad to part with at any price. However, strict dis- 
cipline, active employment, and the admixture of some reinforcements 
of a better stamp soon gave a tone of steadiness to the men, and brought 
out their better qualities. They did good service at the attack of An- 
atza Gafia and Oriamendi, and being afterwards attached to the army of 
General O'Donnell, narrowly escaped being taken prisoners at the siege 
of Aindoin. Before they left Spain they received the thanks of Lord 
Jobo Hay, and had become regarded as a most invaluable force by their 
Spanish allies. 

In 1838, government accepted a contract for the tithe surveys in Eng- 
land, allowing ninepence per acre for the work. This being very much 
beyond the cost of similar works ted by the Ord , the cont 
tors were enabled to outbid the government in their price for civilian 

ist quently the’ poo-military surveyors in government 
employ resigned their posts, and the authorities of the Horse Guards, in 
order to supply the deficiency, and render themselves more independent 
for the future, largely augmented the survey companies. Evea this 
plan, it was found, Was insufficient ; for the men, after being thoroughly 
educated for their duties, either deserted or purchased their discharge ; 
and therefore, with a view to creating sufficient inducement to them to 
contioue in the service, the working pay, which had hitherto never ex- 
ceeded two shillings a day, was raised to three, and su uently to 
four. In addition to this the number of non-commissioned officers was 
increased, in order to quicken and facilitate promotion. 

One corporal and seven privates accompanied Captain Trotter in 1840 
in bis expedition to explore the river Niger. They entered its mouth in 
August, but the crews became so enfeebled by fever that it was found 
necessary to abandon the enterprise. They returaed to Fernando Po in 
the middle of October, and in the course of the next year the eappers 
were sent back to England. 

About this time, the British government having resolved on making 
@ permanent settlement on the Falkland Islands, a detachment of the 
corps was sent thither under the command of Lieutenant Moody, R.E, 
to erect a government house and other buildings at Port Louis, the ca- 
pital of the colony. The whole population of these miserable islands 
oaly amounted to about two hundred souls, from various sources, 
of a loose and heterogeneous character. One of the principal duties, 
therefore, of the sappers isted in maintaining order, and a hill near 
Port Louis still commemorates, under the name of “ Hearnden’s Hill,” 
the non-commissioned officer who superintended the police department 
of the islands. In 1843 the seat of government was removed to Port 
William, and the company remained there building a town, making a 
harbour, and generally nursiog the infant settlement till 1848, whea it 
was removed. 

Io 1843, it being found to define accurately the boundary 
line separating the ns of Great Britain in N Awerica from 
those of the United States, some ~~ aod miners, having undergone 
a preliminary training at the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, were de- 














of 

peace the two stationary companies at Malta and Goza were disbanded, 
and the third shared their fate in 1817. 

One company was attached to Lord Exmouth's expedition to Algiers, 


the 

With this event may be said to close the first era in the history of the 
Royal Sa and Miners, Hitherto we have seen them employed 
wherever British arms were 
great struggle then going on between constitational government and 
military despotism, and contributing not a little to the result. On all 
occasions where engineering skill could be serviceably employed, they 
occupled the foremost position of the army; erecting batteries or mount- 
ing breaches with a readiness which proved that the most reckless daring 
is by no means incompatible with scientific knowledge. Moreover, we 
have seen them serving independently of the rest ef the army, and pay 
lng the way to its future success; applying the resources of modern 
warfare to the old battle-ficlds of the , and awakening echoes which, 
perhaps, may have slumbered unbeard since they answered the war-cry 
of the Crusaders. But wide as the sphere of their duty bas already been, 
we shall flud it from this time considerably enlarged, and their services 
more usefully, and not lees honourably engaged. It would be impossible 
withio our limits to give even a payee outline of all the expeditions 
for warlike or seientitic a ia which the corps has been employed 
since the peace of 1815. From the North Pole to the Cape of Good 


Hpe, from Ireland to Australia, will heoceforth be found traces of this | of 


ubiquitous body ; and while the progress made in the art of war since 
that period bas rendered its service indispensable in all civilised warfare, 
we shall fiad small parties of it acting, likewise, as the s of 


, taking no unwortby part in the | W 


patched across the Atlantic under the command of Captaine Pipon and 
Robinson. Their number was at first but six, bat was afterwards in- 
creased to twenty, The importance and responsibility of their duties 
are described by our author (perbaps a little pedactically) to have coa- 


batas no landing was effected, the men served as artillerymen on board | sisted i 
Crarlotte and 


a— 
“ The taking and calculating observations for latitudes and longitudes, 
and for absolute longitudes by lunar transits, and culminating stars, to 
at the azimu al bearings of the line as defined by the treaty of 
ny ’ 

The survey likewise included the chief natural and artificial features 
of the country, in order that the line might be at any future time more 
easily discoverable. An ingenious method of ascertaining the difference 
of longitude in a case where the usual method of an interchange of chro- 
nometers could not be adopted, is thus described : 
“ Between the north west branch station and Quebeo, a bill some 
twenty miles from the former and visible from the later, was selected as 
the station for an observing party. Captain Pipon, therefore, established 
his transit instrament on the plains of Abraham, with a pocket-chrono- 
meter, tent, provisions, and guopowder. —— Beroard M'Gackia 
removed to a range of hills from the Lake Hill station, and encamped 
himself and his labourers on the highest point of the range, which was 
covered to the top with dense wood. Climbing the height, and finding 
that he.could see back to the Lake Hill and forward to Quebec, he set 
his labourers to clear away the summit, except one high tree, which he 
re of all its leaves and branches likely to iatercept the free range 

observations, At the base of this tree he constructed a high plat- 
form, and a for two hours, at intervals of tea minutes, the 
sergeant fired es of ganpowder, by hoisting the charge, with the as- 





peace and order, and in the wildest and most uninhabitable portions of 
the earth, doing duty as the vanguard, frequently, alas! as the forelora 
» ~ of enterprise and civilisation. 

o June, 1824, it was determined, in consequeace of a recommendation 
of a committee of the House of Commons, that a trigonometrical survey 
of the whole of Ireland should be taken with a view to an adjustment of 
the local burdens. In order to effect this most oe aad economi- 
cally, a ommeate of Royal Sappers aod Miners, under the command of 
Major W. Reid, (afterwards Sir W. Reid, K.C.B., and lately deceased.) 
was formed at Chatham, selected for the service trom the other com- 
panies, and trained for its special duties by Colonel Culby, R.E., to whom 
the direction of the whole work was entrusted. In the course of the fol- 
ate ree their zeal and proficiency gave so mach satisfaction that 
two itlonal companies of the same description were raised. The sar- 
vey of Ireland occu, seventecn years, and the number engaged at a 

Being necessarily scattered 


sist of a pulley, to the of the tree, with a slow match attached. 
+++eés The result of the pod elles was most successful.” 

Deficient as our carmpaigns at the Cape naturally have been in scienti- 
thoroughly Yel. ‘This ‘may appear strange at, fat, but will be easly 

t. may 8 at tw 

understood if we bear in mind that the wars with the Caffres, thou i 
tedious, expensive, and bloody, were in reality nothing more than a ser 
of skirmishes and forays on sides, whic bat little scope 
for combined movements or recognised syetems of tactics, depended in a 
great measure for their success on the aggre_ate amount of individual 
jadgment in the engaged. In this reepect the rs, from their 


vinces of 


were employed in transporting the materiale for the construction and | sioned officer 


which they encountered whilst ascending the Euphrates, after their re- | the 


husbanding 
ment of her labours, the hope 


Some gapreeiee and u the local overseers, who, 
—S sfncece of intimidation, Apabany ted 
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oodshed ; 
the temper and forbearance of either part 
not a single case is recorded of a sapper having been maltreated 
performance of his daty at this period. 

Besides that of Southampton already alluded to, surveys were 
of Pembroke and Windsor, and in 1848 the 
gun, and finally completed in June, 1850. ost people will remember 
the “ crow's nest” which was for a long time on to the ball and 
cross of St. Paul’s, like Mahomet’s coffia, between veo and earth. 
From this position were visible the signal staffs erected on the loftiest 
buildings of the metropolis and the ad t hills, and the relative ao 
lar distances were thusdetermined. This formed the groundwork of 
7. and upon this basis a minute and comprehensive survey was filled 

n. In addition to the exact position of ¢very alley and separate build- 
ing, the gradients and relative height of every street was ascertained 
and noted. As the work could not be well carried on while the streets 
presented only a moving mass of vehicles and passengers, it was begun 
soon after daybreak, and continued aatil the streets became too thronged. 

In 1851, Lieutenant-Colonel Reid haviog been appointed chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Great Exhibition, two companies were 
placed under his orders to carry out the details of management. To 
them the building was entrusted by the hands of Messrs. Fox and Hen- 
derson ; and in their care it remained, together with all internal arrange- 
ments, from the business of unpacking in the spring to that of packing 
up in the autumn. The superintendents of the former operation had their 
virtue not unfrequently tested vy bribes offered by the owners of goods 
for priority of time or space. Many such cases were reported to the com- 
mittee, and it is believed that none of these offers were accepted. At 
night the building remained entirely in the care of the —— in whose 
charge also was machinery provided ia case of fire, the means of en- 
suring proper ventilation, the registration of the thermometers, c 
of the building, and superintendence of a party of forty boys e 
every morning in sweeping the floors. At the close of the buil _a 
sam of £600 out of the surplus proceeds was distributed amongst the 


rE bi 


i 





- | non-commissioned officers and men, and each received, according to the 


length = value of his services, a memento of this most arduous bat 
fic daty. 
We have now brought down the history of this memorable corps from 
its first organisation to a period within the personal recollection of the 
oungest of our readers. We have seen the unpopularity which greeted 
ts formation, and the results which have proved the success of the ex- 
— The rapid and continual augmentation of the companies has 
the consequence, and the natare of their duties increasing with their 
numbers, it becomes hard to say whether we ought to admire most their 
services in war or peace. In this brief sketch from the original narrative 
much has been already omitted, and nota little might be added that has 
occurred subsequently, We have not alluded even passingly to the vo- 
lunteers who accompanied Sir John Richardson in his Arctic voyage, 
and for the sufferings and hardships of Captain Grey and his companions 
in New Holland and South Australia bis own narrative may be consulted. 
The deeds of the few gallant spirits who shared Omar Pasha’s Danubian 
campaign, the less brilliant but no less useful services of their brethren 
in the Crimea, are still too freshly remembered by us all to make it 
necessary to remind our readers of them. Siace the Crimean war the 
corps has again changed its name, and is now included under the gene- 
ral head of “ Royal Engineers.” 


— 


aod|A WORD ON BEHALF OF THE MUCH-ABUSED. 


The spider, at the same time higher and lower thaf the insect, is sepa- 
rated from him by organisation, bat draws near to bim ino instincte, 
wants, and diet. , strongly characterised in every respect, is still ex- 
cluded from the grand animal classes, and is, as it were, apart in crea- 
tion. Amidst the luxurious vegetation of the tropics, where game is 
superabundant, she lives in society. Spiders are cited who stretch around 
a tree a vast net in , the approaches to which they guard in per- 
fect concert. Still further: having often to deal with powerful insects, 
or even with small! birds, they share the danger together, and give each 
other a helping hand. But this sociable mode of life is quite exceptional, 
confined to certain species, and to the most favoured climates. Every- 
where else, the spider, by the fatality of her life and organisation, has 
the same character as the hunter and the savage, who, supporting them- 
selves by uncertain prey, remain envious, suspicious, exclusive, and soli- 
tary. Add to this, that she is not like an ordinary hunter, who bas no- 
thing beyond bis toil, his journeye, and bis J meron activity to think of. 
Her sportman:hip requires considerable outlay to practice, aod demands 
@ coastant drain on her tal. Every day, and every hour, from her 
own substance she is obliged to draw the materia! necessary for 
the net which is to provide her with food and renew her substance. She 
therefore exbausts herself in order to feed herself; she reduces herself in 
ee ee ee 
flesh. Her life is a lottery, depending on the chances of a thousand 
— st contingencies. Such an existence cannot fail to make an un- 
quiet being with but little sympathy for its fellow creatares, in whom it 
seus a competitors ; in short, an animal fatally egotistical. 
Were ebe di nt, she must perish of hunger. 
The worst is, that the poor thing is thoroaghly and fundamentally 
ugly. She is not one of those who, ugly when seen by the naked eye, 
become handsome under the microscope. Any too strong speciality of 
trade, as we witness in the case of men, shrivels up one limb, exag 
rates another, aad excludes general harmony. The blacksmith is often 
humpbacked ; in the aame way, the spider is potbellied. In ber, nature 
has sacrificed everything to the trade, to the need, and to the industrial 
apparatus which will satisfy the need. She isa work-woman, a rope- 
maker, a thread-spinner, and a weaver. Pay no attention to ber person, 
but to the ace of her skill. She is not only a spinster, she is a fac- 
furn with spianing-jeunies, Concentrated and circular, with 
t feet planted around her body, eight watebful eyes on ber head, she 
surprises you by the eccentric of her enormous belly—an 
iguoble feature, in which the careless and superficial observer would be- 
hold nothing bat ise. Alas! it is quite the con . Her 





soeginnen Uniesteaes te crdoenae Gergen to ree the 


ner carries round his waist to make the yarn be is paying out. 


But, as the spider's tow is her own proper substance, she | m po. Kea 
crease its quantity at her own expense, 
denial. You will often see her, emac 


practising the utmost self- 
ia other respects, carefully 
which contains the indispensable ele- 

her industry, aod her only chance for 
the future. 


At the extremity of her abdomen, four spinnerets, capable of 


swollea ¢ 





peculiar babits of , acquired in situations of 
sponsibility, were superior to troops who had been trained as much as 
possible to Fe ee ce SES Be S snore 
whole. Sir Harry Smith was especially pleased with their conduct 


in action and in camp ; and on one occasion ted them thus : 





pry es over the 
and breadth of tbe land ia very emali partion, nap were bat tite onler 


pendent re-  pusbed 


j 


thread, sufficiently 
“ Well done, my lads ; you can build works, and storm them too.” p: | iene eee aoe 
these campaigns, also, it was found that they derived no small advac- | 


out and drawa in like a telescope, shoot forth 


their own, a tiny cloud which gradually increases. This cloud is com- 
af theeads offentteane Sosuems. ictrapinanpet pesnoty 


both and the four combined make with their four thousand threads the 
with which the web will be 

intelligent manufacturer are not 
bat are of different quality and strength, according to their destination. 





one of London was be- ~ 
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Some , to make the warp ; others are viscous to glue the fabric tioned, an abiding hatred of England, and a patriotism of that dismal 
ate oo. tareadet the unth'to redive the outg, ere like cotton ; description not nscommon in Treland, which revels in ting ‘its 
those of the cocoon, to protect the eggs, have the 


Everything that lives feeds on prey. Nature herself devours herself ;| gent’s correct and genuine” gives evidence. For that wretched coun- 
the prey is not always earned merited by patient indastry which | try in which we have the mi ne to be now ng 4 the gue 1859 
Nevertheless, the first p! 


bat 
deserves to be 


tune bas a double upon her—on her work and on her person, A /| bave a double allowance of those evils w come uader the head of ac- 

swarm of insects, the murderous carabus, the elegant and magoificent | cidents and offences. The bill of fare for January is “ Shipwrecks ” aud 

assassin the dragon-fly, are furnished with their weapons, and pass their | “ Murder in Sodom ”—his playful way of designating London, for Febra- 

lives joyously in . Others baye safe retreats, to defend, | ary, “Shipwrecks” au naturel. [on March, ‘‘Murders and robberies 
here they make light 


advantege nor the other. She is lixe a small tradesman whose trifling| being samieret on urgent foreign affairs, will leave us alone ; but they 
capital and limited custom attract and tempt cupidity or insult. The | make up for it b a 
lizard from below, the squirrel from above, give chase to the feeble hun-| cies, in addition to the ordinary misfortunes, all through May, June, 


tress. The lazy 
trading, viscous 


her as a delicious tit-bit and an excellent medicine. Even the very | jaded, can only feebly ejaculate “Shipwrecks, murders,” &c., and re- 
nightingale, whe, like other great singers, sticks to a certain regimen, | tain just energy enough to finish off the year with the simple prognosti- 


every now 

ve. 
ey 
ment of her 


her web is broken bit by bit, a prolonged 


power of spinni 


escape out of a vicious circle ; to spin, she must eat, and to eat, she| steam, which may shake the surrounding nations, the inhabitants 
must spin. Her thread is the thi of the Fates, of her destiny. When | will be humbled exceedingly before the Lord.” “Jupiter, Saturn, and 
le talk about the spider’s F pe greediness, they forget that | Herschel are in quartile to Mt 

ie; to restore her 


BE 


obliged to 
must 


respiration analogous to the play of the lungs in the superior animals. — this vagueness is), “and thirsthing for the awful moment of 
e8 e 


She takes in the air, holds it, transforms and decomposes it, and by its| devastation, o , slaughter, Vi spoliation and sacrilege.” | France can by a war, as short and decisive as those concl by Jena 
means incessantly renevates her frame. Only to observe ber movements, | There is a mannerism ia grammar and spelling in these extracts tear to pieces the Treaties which govern Europe, and that 
you feel that she is something more than an insect ; her vital flax must| which we have religiously preserved, for, yy one to whom the ex- is to 
rush in a rapid cireulation, ber heart must beat very differently to that — of the heavens is as it were the playbill of a forthcoming tragedy ‘i 
of a blueboitle or a butterfly. A superiority buta peril. The insect a right to differ on such points. nspii for conquest fa the mass of the French people, 
braves with impunity iasms od The not in the soldiery, and notoriously not in the Chief of the State. 


mephitic m and —_ jours. They are —— which have brought Mr. Nugent into trouble are, we be- 
too much for the spider. Immediately stricken, she falls into convul-| lieve, relating immediately to Ireland. It must be gratifying to the 
sicas. Chloroform, which a stag-beetle will resist for a fortnight or | patriots of that island to find that the stars are on the whole so deeply in- 
more, will instantly prostrate a spider, at the first contact, as if she were | terested in its welfare. Two of the planets, indeed, are strongly sus- 
stricken by a thunderbolt. pected of having over to the ultra-Protestant side ; for we learn 


Capt. Claxton, to whom I have previously referred, was in former days ng 
on a visit to meat Cranford, and of « sudden took it into bis head to| ™aaic Orangemen of the North.” But with these exceptions, and that 


come out banting. Sailors very often can ride well and bard, but the | ! “ Sagatarius,” a sign under which “ Irish place- rack-renters, | ors.— Times, Feb. 12. 
gallant Captain [n question Was a much better rider ateea than on shore, | 8°¢ ¢xterminators” are, it appears, permitted to exist, the celestial in-| ‘Pye London Spectator, in its literary department, thus sketches the new 
for his shortaees of limb gave him but slender grasp of the saddle. {| "%e0ces are full of encouragement for that party which calls itself na-| |. 

nothing in my stable that I could trust him to steer, so I bired tional. It is not very clear from what quarter it is to be expected. In P: 
vs the day the blacksmith’s pony. She was a good sort of & bluish-co- | 08¢, Place we read of redemption beaming “westward from the Holy Who would have suspected a matbematician or geographer of a ouey 
loured roao-grey beast, with a sged mane end tail, and bair enough Shrines,” which looks as if Rome and the Pope were about to interfere. | joke, or even of rivalry with “Francis Moore, Astrologer and Phy 


abou Again we are told that “ the stalworth son ia the old (qy. new) world 

« pe dawn dag Le pad rgeed yr] gm 0 weed ve: ae —— ~~ will come to the aid of his persecuted race and country in the old world 

and ine and action very like the horse on which the “ will-o’.| ¥2¢2 domination and Saxonic infamy shall stand agbast.” And the last 

the-whiap is sitting, * depie in ® painting in the music rvom at prediction for October is, that Ireland's “ prosperity gleams forth from 
pe 


Berkeley Castle, 


‘Man’, patriated Mr. Jobn Mitchell be the coming man, thus saith the prophet : 
G12, wth brass 'at the pummel and srondied Ia the cost bythe meth wit | — The last drop of Irish sufferings sball fll Babylon's cup of iniquity, 
nails and other uncomfortable botching, the stirra ing just below 
the buge flaps, and holding an old ~ SL ooneiag i yt bis band, destruction of hypocrisy, and at the restoration of ber own national 
Captain Ciaxton started at my side with the hounds to ride to the place greatness.” It is necessary to observe that the above dirty de- 


of as 


did very amusingly impudent things; when, as we were proceeding | ¥® °® find ia bis pages of a human sympathy is where he says, with a 


pw ad along o 


: reached in several natious!” 
fl = leet en pee my yw irisol oe oe " One of the non- hetic portions of the almanack is too remarkable 
the front door 0} and out on the top step came and 4 | to be passed over eace. It is a collection of poetical charades and 
the owner of the week gy was a tall, portly man, with s eee jer. | *Rigmas, by different hands, submitted to the readers ol the work for so- 


lution. Of the iotic, the following will serve as a specimen :— de honte pour la chrétienté.”’ 
ee ee Fy ple Pa Se ya “a The map in which this redistribation ls displayed by moans uf tnt— 
pve eto dee pa oe Ig pee Gop cage mg Thou loved Parnasees with the muses nine, Cypras, for example, being the colour of the Isles, is large, hand- 
sponge feailiot® die He bad ~~. bald bold ‘Assist my theme, new energies inspire, some, and distinct by choice of letters and careful execution. Can there 
fret D bis bands in bi Mporting: ahead Gaaeeaanet tee end And lend this verse thy patriotic fire. be any object (wild as it may be) in this? Does it belong to those 
° aoe p deep ask it for my bleeding country's cause, “voces ambiguas ” which fly about in anticipation of changes? Or is it 
he had evidently come fresh to bid the day good morrow, when, Crushed down and spat upon by alian laws 
setting firmly and apart either stout leg, and, in the act of blowiog out That legislate but to enslave us more, , 
his cheeks, bis pomposity and personal satisfaction were interrupted by And glory in our thraldom o'er and o’er. 


him all at once. 
leer, and 


, 
burst out into a roar of laughter, for the fact was so obvious that he j ‘ 
had but “just done” bis break and the indignant rage of the man absurdity. Our object is to give the reader a general notion of the ani 


at being so accosted 


that I could not 


BB 


we were £ 
nity of teey, 


ton since the commencement, on the bounds coming to a slight check 
by the — of a largish fence, the following incident occurred :—The 


hounds baving hi marri trades. ness 

the ditch on the other side of the fence—the latter between myself, a eeieuan a tepaeaere sles en telend called. Briatipre 

the field, and the gallant sailor, and as if be bad just jumped it—started nounced by the inhabitants “ Ai in”’—in which nothing of the sort 

Claxton on the biackemith’s pooy, urged to its utmost speed, flourich-| oss far gs can be discovered. This latter ie a voleante island, . 

ing in bis neat penne , such as the one usually carried by pic- up at intervals and going down again, or being pat down, and peo have only ducats and doubloons instead of nobles and lezzoroni : 
torial “ Orsons,” and hitting down his bat fast oa his brow, as if bent) by 4 race that has but one occupation in life, which is being tram might shat them up and torture them, clip them and sweat them to be 
on mischief, crying out to all of us. “ Where have you been to? D—n| oq Ia this they live, and move, and bave their being. To ask sure, but a piastre is not as fine a plaything asa Poerio, and sequins are 
ee ee naa eats en bow or where they are subjected to the process is on as an insult, | not as fine subjects as souls. There is only een would 
we alent tembiod of our heres, 08 most of us took the or else as an attempt to rob them of an honest liveliheod, so that it is| puzzle the new court. The Papal States, says is week, are 


fence ia his 
wake, ‘The fact was, Captain Claxton had availed bimeelf of the inou- | °** ‘© be content to leave the mystery ansolved. There is, however, 
cou 
= deer, and, having viewed him, bad time, by turoing over a fence or ——— vis., that chey axe very much relseed oto nambere 
w Taste 


li was, in the aptigude breed 
act of showing everybody the way.—Hon. @. F. Berkeley's Recollections of | °\*t, towns of Ireland have an ab ap annintem 


THE BOOK OF THE PROPHET NUGENT. ment in such a matter is dignified or desirable 


For some time back Mr. Nugent, bis Almanack, and the p di lected that in addition to the axiom that “ Baglaod is thrawpling on 
against 4 bave figured icuourly in the in v is 


pressed, and the publisher bound over to the peace. faction fight. Idleness is at the bottom of the mischief, and the obvious 


peculiar growsome significance to his predictions, is that Cook Street is EUROPE IN 1860. 
almost exclusively tenanted by coffin-makers. To the ye influ-| Frenchmen are ekilfal in writing history—even the history of events 
to 


he professes to fullow. The work, we should observe, is called Nugent's| be narrated what the Emperor would have done had not been over- 

to the 

edition of that cheerful and long-established penny prophet, “ Old quest of Eugland in the year 1817. An immense fleet issuing from 
for of regu’ the of the Chan 


in Empi 
the stare, Sean, oid piliesepber ob 8 endeavoured to put a fa-| A fearful conflict took place at Ipswich ; the ish retreated ; and then | Barnod 
vourable constraction an ee the heavenly bodies. If Sa-| followed the great and decisive fd Gotlieb eee my 


posing that she escapes being gobbled up herself, if the instra- | @ nation are more satisfactory, it is only beceuse the obscurity of the lan- 
le 


or 
repair her web. three unclean spirits Heresy, Ro and Murder gnawed thy tongue 
Three things contribute to wear her out; the ardour of her incessant | and crawled forth like frogs!” We besides a dark bint t cer- 
toll, ber nervous susceptibility, which is devel to an extreme degree, | tain intestine troubles in the felicitous expression, “ abdomiual rumblings 
and lastly her double syetem of respiration. For she bas not only the | in the Beast,” and a distinct promise of what most a eee 
passive respiration of the insect, which is subjected to the action of the | would in conversation mention as a general scrimmage, but in 


thus: leaning off bis horse and staring very curiously at 
the pompous gentleman, he addressed a question an assumption to] .ybordinate to the vilification of Eogland and the behowling of the con- 


mace, which is beyond description, conluding with an “ ah dab,’ 


old gentleman, having called him a “d—d puppy,” slammed the : 
commaaa ona g y blication as an act of unimpeachable wisdom now, whatever it might | laces 


I forget at this moment where we enlarged the deer on this day ; bat 


cpwante of o contery hao vogulert ied the Eo ports Chanuel and the North Sea conveyed the armies of the slaughter, taking six elephants. Tantia was also attacked 
ith genial, if not reliable, apnnasionncltie _" ro to the shores of the Wash. The Emperor commanded in person. ve eneted by the foros setor Col, Nosmersat Bh and again at 
the Keetah territory. Later intelli; wed that the re- - 


=— —— 
regiments formed part of the Imperial army. “ After a time,” says the 
historian, “ England felt herself Frerch, and was content.” Io Eogland, 
oey te tater nett Kdcal blatory, a certain set of people are always 
busy in interpreting } prophecy, t we have just received from France a 
no which rivals the boldest effusions of our prophetic press. , 


, however, bas not sought in apocalyptic | to 
no creatare is more the sport of jgvill it appears, be one unvaried tissue of misfortunes. lace, | fature ; his sole inspiration is the power of A Frases, p BA 


. Asis the case with every good operative, for-| Mr. Nugent and the planets have made up their minds that we are to | and unselfish as she is, will in the space of only one year revolutionise AS 
the States of Europe and Asia, distributing cake an regions among a 

i mesareba, though without advancing her actual frontiers by a single 4 

i 
The publication we speak of is a map of Europe and the Medite +i 
basin, and is entitled “ Z’ Europe en 1860.” 1s vepeenpate that + aa 
meration of the peoples” which is to be carried out by the arms of } 
France, and of which the march of the Piedmontese across the Ticino is 
to be the signal. But far be it from the reader to suppose that any 
Prince or potentate is to suffer from this great popular millenoiam. 
France, at once despotic and democratic, with an empire which is peace, 
and boasting of launching half a million troops nst an enemy— 
France is able to ile the extension of monarchical power with the 
increase of national independence. Even her enemies gain by the blow 
which pate -* ~~ = are pean vee oa = — fi hen ag ae the 
aces more omains than 

is destroyed, she is in an equally miserable plight. If} guege in which they are couched prevents us from seeing whole of [ave sonnaied wistap., We are to cappess a series of cndiane po 
fast will deprive ber of the | the horrors in store for us, The following, however, are unmistakeably | ducted with a rapidity beyond example, and ending in the complete tri- 

thread, and she soon dies of hunger. She can never | and uncomfortably clear. ‘Sodom may be invaded by French political | umph of the French arms. Austria’s twice-taken capital is taken for the 
third time ; Prassia and the Bund are worsted in their endeavours to 

succour the Imperial house ; and Turkey, with base ingratitude, commits 
an act of treachery to France, which is punished by a total overthrow. 
Morocco, in the mean time, is swept from the list of States for some rea- 
son that is not clearly shown. As for — we are in doubt whe- 
ther she is intended to be one of the vang foes, or the faithful and 
justly recompensed ally of Napoleon III. But it does not matter. The 
victorious potentate distributes rewards to all, and England has, as will 

be seen, a splendid share of the spoil. * So - 

It may be asked why we have noticed this absurd but elaborate pro- 
duction. We answer, because this map is drawn on the presumption that 


























































resistance necessary to| country as the most miserable and abject in the world. At such are 
the gilts, together with the additional one of prophecy, of which “ Nu- 


danger. The field spider bas neither the one} abound, as usual,in England.” In April, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
y freely throwing in railroad accidents and bankrupt- 


toad fixes and gums her helpless at the tip of his pro-| July, and August. In Se pony A “ More murders and suicides occur 
tongue. The swallow, and every other bird, considers | in England, as usual.” By November, the heavenly bodies becoming 





prescribes himself a spider. way of an agreeable | cation of “ way accidents,” 
db. dos So much for social calamiti If the predictions which refer to us as 





‘ars, which forbode evil to the nations, par- 


eat double, she must eat person, | ticularly Hell-upoo-Earth.” ‘“O Babylon! how hast thou fallea—thy 


stigmata or es; she besides a sort of active} mancy describes as, “nations brisiliag with bayonets, &c.,”’ (how sug- 


bat 

The Austrian occu of Italy presents an opportunity for their in- 
dulgence, but does not originate them. If it were not the op ression of 
sikinets bagen fe red sansa Sele se 

berty in um, or po anarchy a, or the w 

of Feenshaes in Egypt, or Tanis, or Jerusalem, which would be the pre- 
text for warlike demonstrations. It should be the stern resolve of every 
Cabinet to intimate that ae is already settled, und that the age has 
gone by when Empires are to be parcelled out by the sword of conquer- 


——_ that “ the most ting feature in this month (July) is the retrograde 
A SAILOR ON HORSEBACK. pean of Mars and Satarn in the seventh house’”’—no doubt an “4 
odge of that number—“ acing serious commotions among the tal 


cian?” Yet such is the case with this new map, sent forth by Mr. Sand- 
ford, as principal or agent. IJtisa prophetic exhibition of what Europe, 
with a part of Asia. will be “en 1860,” bat without the asual D. V. ; 
though as its “ trade mark ” is the orcss with the motto “ In boc signo 
vioces,” it would seem to have a religious origin. As kings are mortal, 
it be a comfort for them to know that they will all be alive a year 
or 80 ; many of the principal sovereigns with large additions to 
their territory. Queen Victoria will have acquired Cyprus and the course 
of the Euphrates, the last convenient as a route to India. The Em 

of Russia will bave laid hold of Gallicia ; the King of Prassia of Hano- 
ver, Mecklenburg, and various other places; the King of Hanover will 
have gone to Constan vice the sublime Porte. In fact, with one 
exception, there is not a Christian potentate of any consequence who 
will not get something worth having. That exception is “ Napoleon ILL, 
Empereur des Frangais.”’ He, uofortanate man, “conserve ses limites 
actuelles.” The Sultan has to budge without po mats oy “cede tou- 
tes ses possessions d’Europe et toutes celles des cétes de la Mediterranée; 
le croissant retourne en Asie-Mineure, apres trois siécles d’usurpation et 


where, in rsonification of an ignis fatums, it is de- the new country over the Atlantic.”” Bat, whether the Pope or the ex- 





























the dirty devil shall meet his reward, and Irel: shall rejoice at the 


vil is not the Father of Evil. For that Being, as for a great original 
Claxton was a very funny fellow in those days, and often agitator, Mr. Nugent bas a real fellow-feeling ; and the only evidence 


row of villas that had then begun to spring up, to the burst of manly sorrow—" Alas! the deplomacy of the Devil is over- 
te the - 


The same journal, in its editorial columns, humours the joke and sug- 
gests a new plan. 

Instead of the cut and dry solutions of the Parisian map-maker, we 
might bumbly put forth a plan. Apply the pec of the Encum- 
bered Estates Court to nations. When Spain, ‘aples, Austria, East or 
West, North or South, Mexico, or other encumbered countries, cannot 

y their debts moral or preeent let us throw them into the new 
Court. If Sardinia, F 


And so on for several stanzas, the enigma or charade being made quite 
“ Ab, old gentleman,” be cried, with a most provok-| gition of Ireland. 
him full in the face ; “ what! you’ve just done t”’ The extracts we have given have not been selected for the sake of their 











































: mus of Mr. Nagent and his clients, to let bim see as far as possible what 
bel, 1 ™ rays mee too, was 80 irresistible, ! manner of men they are, aud thus to enable him to form his own opinion 

ett axton then made avery funny noise | 4. to the propriety of the measures which have been taken against them. 
For our own part, we cannot look upon the formal eu on of such a 


ave been ten years - The pore ntage of Irish hearts in which a 
towards the end of a very fine run, I think ia the vici- a of glory er yh Saeanenae oman oe Sos ecua’ en chute a 
» when, having of course seen notbing of Captain Clax-| position in society. It is among the things not grewral remembered, 
that the sister isle exists in two distinct forms. There is Ireland proper 
t the line again, the i t they had done #0, out of Avery Ander dys he. < sleep, marry and are given in 


“ not the property of Pius 1X. : the Pope bas a life intere+t in them 

—tep evo the pavinny of BL Peer.” Tow can’ thie high landlord be 

cited on summons or petition? We might 

tability. The better classes have, let us perceived the | ingly, very sadly indeed as we think of it, if groans and tears are 

folly ef cod & mode of ho, or thay have got tired of it, and the race| peti peti that “sball ever pray’—meo 
| would be pretty nearly extinct if it were not that the cities and provin vw 


feature in the present condition of this curious but not 


of idle ne’er do-weels, somewhat to 


e is for these that books like Nugent’s are printed, and all tbi 
considered, it is questionable whether the interference of the om 





A Telegram was received in London, on the 1éth ult., giving the news 
from Bombay to the 25th of January. We extract the principal items, 
in spite of occasional repetition. 

Ovpg.—The rebellion ia Oude is entirely suppressed. The Begum and 
some followers bave gone by night marches into Nepaul. partly forcing, i! 
ay bribing, ber way ; the Sepoys of her party are said to be plunder- 
og the N: 1 will A of observation remains on the frontier. 

The Nana is sup; to be with the Begum. 


Cewrrat Inpra.—Brigadier Showers, with a column from Agra, came 
of tone which per-| been the result if victory bad not, by a concurrence of the most unfore- ap with the rebels under Tantia T at Bosha, on the 16th January, 
our author, and distinguishes them from the pro- | seen circumstances, deserted their colours and taken from them the baving marched ninety-four miles in three da They defeated and 
~ = e. Bat to none of| session of Canada, or India, or Egypt. A few years siace one imagina- | dispersed them, killing about 300. ‘Three chiefs fell on the eld, and one, 
him in whose footsteps | tive writer published a work called “ Napoleon Apocryphe,” in which | on dn elephant, was overtaken and killed by Lieut. Hadfield, of the Agra 

he lice cavalry. On the same day a body of rebels crossed the River 

Borla into Robilcund, but were driven back. Colonel Benson maiched 
140 miles, in five days, attacked Tantia Topee’s force, and defeated it rf 


;bat| them,” these frantic patriots have another, , that “ Eng 
the publication in question | tbrembling at them.’’ If a remedial measure be really required, nothing 
been as far as possible sup-| would answer better than to revive and legalize the institution of the 








b- | cure is to supply a congenial employment.—Saturday 
oe 


of| which bave not ha They will expatiate on what would have 


be a special | thrown at Leipsic and Waterloo. Among other great events was 





to be hostile, was generally some redeeming feature | of TIL were slain ; the English lost vast numbers in killed, 
or else it was directed at some obscure potentate that | wou oe ee Se eae 
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THe Albion. 








upon a large body of fugitives, and completely routed them. Captain 
Osborne Pole, ageat at Rewab, has been slightly wounded io a skirmish 
with a body of rebels, whom he defeated. The Commissioner at Rohil- 
ound reports, on the 16th of January, that the rebels bad crossed the 
Sardab River from the Oude Terrai into Rohilcund, but had been driven 
oll, pve 

Nizam’s Terarrony.—Colonel Hill’s force bad a eevere action with 
the Robillas and Arabs on the 15th of Jan. at Chicoumba, 30 miles north- 
west of Hingolee. The British loss was Capt. Mackionon, killed, and 
three other officers wounded. Sir H. Rose is at Jauloah. The Bombay 
Presidency is quiet, with the exception of slight disturbances among the 
Bheels on the northern border of Guzerat. 


The Times received the following telegraphic despatch from ite Malta 
corr, dent :—The campaign in Oude had ended on the 8th of Janu- 
uy en leaders had surrendered. The Begum with some followers 
had fled into Nepaul. Nana Sahib was supposed to be with them.—Lord 
Clyde was on his way to Lucknow.—All the forts had been destroyed, 
and 400,000 stand of arms surrendered.—A liberal Zemindaree settle- 
ment was going on, and was to be finished on the 10th of Febraary.— 
Tantia Topee was still at large, in company with Feroze Shah.—The 
Marree tribes were said to be causing trouble on the Scinde frontier.— 
Advices from Jauinah report severe engagements between Colonel Camp- 
beil and 3000 Robillas.—Sir Hugh Rose was marching to the spot. 

a 
THE JEDDAH MASSACRE. 

On the day following the despatch of last mail, the French war steamer 
Duchayla arrived at Suez from Jeddah. The investigations, conducted 
under the vigilant watch of the Commissioners, bad resulted in establisb- 
ing the chief guilt upon three of the leading mea of the city—Abdallah 
el Mubbtesib (the government i tor of markets), Sheik Seyid el 
Amonudy, and the Kaimakan. The Mubbtesib ars to have been the 
prime mover and instigator. He it was who originally devised the plot, 
and for many years past he seems to have brooded over it and to have 
watched for the opportunity of putting his designs into execution. In 
1854, it bas been ascertained, he y failed in an attempt to bring 
about a rising against the Christian inhabitants of the town. And this 
spears to have been a matter of public notoriety among the Moslems of 

é@ town. The guilt of these three men was established beyond the sha- 
dow of a doubt, and the Turkish tribunal, acting under the supervision 
of the Commissioners, sentenced them to suffer the penalty of death. 
Eight others were convicted of complicity to a minor extent. Foremost 
among them were the Sheikh A lah-es-Seeneh, late Shireef of Mecca, 
and four members of the council, which condemned the 11 men executed 
in i Five of these have been senteaced to imprisonment for life, 
and the remaining three to close confinement for five years. It was 
agreed that the Kaimakan, who is a Turk, and it ap holds some 
title or post of dignity in the household of the Sultan, ld be sent to 
—e under sentence of death, commutable to perpetual impri- 

sonmen: 


On the 12th fnst., armed detachments were landed from the C’ 
and Pelorus, and from the Duchayla, upon the wharf, close to the Custom 
Hoase, where the conspiracy was first organised. The British Marines 
and French sailors, with the flags of their respective countries borne 
aloft in their front, were drawn up in a line facing the sea, and close 
under the walls of the town. Turkish and Egyptian troops, facing each 
other, formed the lateral sides of a square, which on the side of the sea 
was closed by a line of boats from the French and English vessels, with 
their guos pointed to the-spot. Close by was a gate leading from the 
town, through which the two prisoners were shortly afterwards brought 

As a characteristic incident I may here mention that up to 
the very last moment the wretched men were kept in ignorance of the 
fate that awaited them. They were brought to the ground under the be- 
liet that they were to be embarked for Suez, and it was only when they 
were actually in the centre of the square, and in the presence of their 
executioners, that they first became aware that death was about to atone 
for their crimes. 

Both, bowever, bore their doom with the fortitude of Oriental fatal- 
iste. As on the former occasion, the executioners were selected from the 
ranks of the Basbi-Bazouks, Agaio a scene of mutilation ensued, the 
description of which is too horrible for repetition, and to the thought of 
which the mind can, indeed, only reconcile itself by the remembrance of 
the stera necessity there existed that the demands of human justice 
should bs satisfied. The Europeans immediately afterwards withdrew 
a the ground, defiling past the Turkish troops, who presented arms as 

ey wens by. 

be Kaimakan and his fellow-prisoners are shortly expected from Jed- 
dah by an Egyptian steamer. I: bas been stipulated that they shall un- 
dergo their imprisonment in a fortress situated in some one of the towns 
of an Turkey possessing a consular residence. 

With cape to the question of indemnity, each of the three commis- 
sioners wil ress a separate report to his own eroment, and the 
final sett! t of the jon will be effected at Constantinople. The 
claims admitted by the French and British representatives, | am informed, 
amount in the aggregate to £2000.—Leter from Alexandria, Jan. 25. 


—_—_ 


Tux New Pursxe Jupee or Bompay.—We may congratulate the Bar 
at Bombay on the accession to the Bench, at that Presidency, of an ac- 
com Ronee noe a0 potent lawyer. It may not, perhaps, 
be generally known out of legal circles that Sir Joseph Arnould’s work 
on the “ Law of Marine Insurance” is one of the ablest and most lucid 
digests of a lal branch of law ever given to the public. But it will 
doubi less be interesting to our readers, especially to those who belong 
to the Bombay services, to have before them a brief sketch of the other 
antecedents of the new judge. This we bave great in furoish- 

, and we feel sure that its perusal will make it evident that a better 
could not have been made than that of the gentleman whose 
career we propose briefly to run through. Sir J. Arnould was born in 
1815, and eatered Charterbouse in 1826, when the school was in its most 





: 


there who were afterwards to acquire a wide reputation. W. M. Thack- 
eray was then among the senior boys, and not very much junior to him 
were Elder, afterwards head master, Liddell, Bode, and others of subse- 
quent classical renown. 

Sir J. Aroould lett Charterhouse in 1828, and matriculated at Wadham 
College, Oxford, in 1832. Shortly afterhe gained a scholarship at bis 
own college ; and in 1834, the py ee phy la 
tion as » he obtai the University prize for glish verse. 
The subject was the “ Hospice of St. Bernard,” and Sir J. Arnould’s 
poem ranks high among the compositions of the kind— not one 
wes even. mare sqginnted. Toe 1836 Sir J. Arnould came out in the first 

in classics, and was elected Fellow of Wadham Col in 1838. 
Se ernce areas te, Bo tnn 06 the latte Temple, went the 
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dom bas been published Se Pee pase Sa Fenn of © the 
heir apparent to the Crown, of course, the list, followed by His 
Mojenty | George V., King of Hanover (Repel Hieber ine Duke 
), nese Duke of 
Cambridge, Joho Bird, Canterbury, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, mar, Archbi of York, John George, Archbishop of 
Armagh President of the Council (the uis of Salisbary 
Pak et Ley (Earl of Hardwicke), and vi Dakerat 
Norfolk, who bolds the office (hereditary in his family) of “ Marsbal 
of .”” We bave given this list of names in order to illustrate the 


rule of precedence which obtains ia places. The 
ranks iately after his Grace of Nortolk, the Duke 
Sand tall the lst af the Gabon The fret Mangule 


H 
rl 


oe 
_ March 2 
uis of Exeter (Lord Steward), and the last the uis of Dalhousie. | comes, in the originator and disseminator of such # proposal, so little 
George Joba, Earl Delewarr, beads the list of earls, as Chamberlain also to win upon the world’s sympathies in the met om salah be has 

of the Household, and Earl Cowley is the last in the list. The first vis- 

count is Robert Viscount Hereford, and the last, Charles, Viscount Evers- |Just made of his daughter, that the esteem in which this Monarch is held 


ley, better _— as Mr. Shaw a the late prey Fad the ee appears to be rapidly declining. Io his own Parliament the representa- 
, by custom etiquette, viscounts to hi 
precede * age et ee n ” te Be a Goods the piives from Savoy proper have not responded is appeal. 


: If we pass from the two Liberators—par nobile fratrum—to the events 
and Roun. The Aret ucvon or common lord” is Lord de Rows, avd thelost | Which are taking place, and the opinions which are scattered here and 
is Lp my Kingsdown, the penultimate baron being Colin, there, as to the present position of affairs and the future contingencies, 
Clyde, of celebrity. we plunge into a mass of matter, intensely interesting while one perasesit, 
bat leaving a very poor clue to the future. What is it to us that La Presse 
St. George’s Society of New Work, | was « warned” on the 15th alt. in Paris, for an article too alarming and 

ANNUAL FESTIVAL. too warlike, when the next day saw the despatch of an official warning 
TE AeNUAL FESTIVAL OF ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY OF THE CITY YS to the Provinces, that their whinings for the preservation of peace were 


inne ae aE ae not patriotic or well-placed? A statement that ihere is to be another 
Tickets can be obtained 





os Me Bw. CONSULATE, 17 Broadway. Paris Conference is neutralised by the notification that enormous quan- 
PaILIP PRITCHARD, @ Beaver 8. tities of lint have been forwarded to the hospitals of Lyons and Marseilles, 
habia bee and that the Emperor’s personal camp equipage is ordered to be held in rea- 


+ . * 
ZARES B. EBOUT, S00 Remetoer. Wo. 16 Beekman s, | “mess The “ war-footing” over-rides the peace-phrasing. Everywhere 


- — ____— | there is contradicti The Chambers vote an appanage for the young 
LAURA KEENE'S THEATRE, 624 BROADWAY. Sardinian bride ; but the People receive her with marked coldness, and 
Pace of Amusement in the City. 


The Most 
(PME ENTERTAINMENTS ARE UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE OF THE Fashion pronounces her plain. Pamphlets follow each other, some 
most chaste character, being sustained by a 











siding one way, some the other. Yet if we may believe credible 
cn bee 2. 0 OO observers, there is unwouted freedom in the Salons of Paria, The 
Gottinoc. JarrResoN, story goes that in one of them, an ex-Foreign Minister plainly 

seit dle BURNETT, | rerers. | said that the only way to avoid war was to clap a straight waistcoat 
Miss MINNIE MACARTHY. Madlle. LAMOUREUX. the Emperor ; while, in another, another man of mark read aloud the 
aDuInsIOn—Fe con eee 50084 KEES ludicrous tale of Souloaque’s downfall, purposely suppressing his name, 

'—Fifty and Twenty-five Cents. 
oe ane Tue" pe et sit a> wes Nh na wnhier 
OUX'S GREAT MOONLIG 3 * master e situa may well have an 

somes) eae. FALLS, onl rule of it ; he may perhaps also be goadcd into movements that for the 


(BELONGING TO MR, BELMONT.) least urm Elsewhere reader will find 
A Dution 2% CENTS, FOR TUR BeNerit OF THE CHILDREN’S 4m spotese time at weald stife all un wed the 
a . . e 
Ed. 


sod Child's Hospital. | Under the patronage of Mrs. Du Bols, Mrs. D. D. Field, that though the Cicrivari in Paris does not use the plain speech of Punck 
Cooper, Mes. Degen, Mrs. Walden Fel ere OO PIL’S Gallery. No $66 Broadway. | in London, there are wags who make their bit. The carious political 
map of “ Europe in 1860,” which makes so many and such important 
= cg ee car ay one, changes, we take to be a satire upon the notion of France going to war 
CORNER OF FRANKLIN STREET. for every one’s benefit but her own. 
DIAPHANEOTYPES, PHOTOGRAPHS, DAGUERREOTYPES, Yet in the midst of all this tarmoil, with what consistent eye to dra- 
In the First Style of (he Ar, te .RIS, Proprietor, | matic effect certain things are still managed by Ja grande nation! Almost 
at the same moment the projectors of the two great inter-oceanic canals 
359 Broadway, N. Fg wth enemy Washington, D.c. —the one in the East, the other in the West—left Paris to commence 
(TBE CoLLaction OF PORTRAITS OF THESE GALLERIES ASE THE Most their labours for the benefit of mankind. M. de Lesseps in Egypt, M. 
SENATE hye ekg vietieabstt iV eat Washlngwon, ana MEubEaS OF THE Felix Belly in Central America, each is destined, according to the Paris 
Wi ; — — journals, to revolutionise commerce and show that France is at the head 
mA) yy t -, —t, 44 —-5 Lie to any desired size, and | of civilization. The latter explorer comes in state, oi@ Southampton 
3. GURNEY’S and by West India mail steamer. A former Freoch Minister to Mexico 
RAPHIC AND ART GALLERY, is his Secretary General. A young Prince de Polignac is his Private 
707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, FIRST BLOCK BELOW NEW YORK HOTEL. Secretary. Fortunate gentleman! If the war be staved off, what a 
OWPAIND TER Laneuer Goumetten OF PROTOORAPTS ov statesmen, | “te may be given in Paris, to celebrate the wedding of the Atlantic 
batt Pa RAE ots MuLieant MEM, fo beceentn he Omiet Gas” | aad Pesifie Oveans 
ai BA Valuable Collection of LANDSCAPES, &c., the works of some of thebest Foreign | But this reminds us that we have not quite said our say upon the 
g SS en ——— = —~ |,peace or war question. With all the hesitation that is proper when every 
one around us is hesitating, we cannot then but think that the Italian 
Turis ALIBIOW. part of it is nearly settled, and that further quarrel will arise out of the 
_ —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— Danubian Principalities. If the French and Austrian troops both eva- 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 12,1859. cuate the Papal States—the Pope being perhaps put under the guardian- 
SoS === | ship of an honorary guard furnished by those two countries, jointly with 
War or Peace }—“ Punch” and the “ Porcupine,” Spain and other Catholic nations—there will be no pretext for French in- 
The latest news from Europe has its fair and its dark side. Indeed the | terference. As to Louis Napoleon enforcing any change in tae Lom- 
alarmists and the optimists are well enabled to fortify themselves re- | bardo-Venetian States, we look upon that notion as absurd. He 
spectively, by apt citation of incidents and omens; so that one is not | Would not be countenanced therein by any power in Europe except 
surprised to find the Funds fluctuating in London and Paris, as the Bull or | Sardinia ; and the Emperor of Austria has far more reason to 
the Bear influence propenderates for the moment. Thus there wasevery | demand freedom of the press and of speech in Paris, for revola- 
disposition for a rise or @ “re-essurance”—if one may borrow a word| tionary movements there might find an echo at Vienna. The 
not unfamiliar to certain Imperial lips—when Lord Malmesbury an-|0¢xt trouble, and the real one, is to come from the banks of the 
nounced to the House of Lords, on the 25th alt., his belief that France | Danube. There the Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, kept 
and Austria were on the point of evacuating mutually the Roman States | part by the Paris Treaty of 1856 for the benefit of Turkey and of Austria— 
with the consent of the Sovereign Pontiff, and when Mr. Disraeli added | both equally jealous of a powerful neighbour—have been virtually united 
to the same impression the fact tat Lord Cowley, our Minister in Paris | by the election in each of the same Hospodar or President, Colonel 
and the intimate associate of Louis Napoleon, has been sent on a special |Couza. The case was not foreseen. There is no distinct prohibition of 
and conciliatory mission to Vieona. This was natural, we say ; but the | any such arrangement—only it is at variance with the spirit which ac- 
effects were neutralised, in Paris at least, by the growing conviction | tuated the majority of the Paris Conference, when they refused to have 
there that the Emperor is devoured by a war-fever, and that a campaign | the two weak Principalities consolidated into one respectable State. The 
in Italy is the very one of his Jdées Napoliennes, on which he has long | election will undoubtedly be upheld by France, as it is strenuously pro- 
been beat, and out of which he will not be beaten. If this be so, if the | tested against by Austria, and resisted forcibly by the Porte. Without 
man alleged to be the most sagacious statesman of his time is really so| going into the minutie of the affair and the views of Europe 
far demented as to neglect the warnings of his close allies, the remon-| generally hereon, we may acknowledge that there is ground 
strances of his ministers, and the protests of his people, there can be but | for quarrel here between those who are predisposed to disagree. 
one issue. The difficulty is to know what is real in the warlike attitude | Further than this, we need only to-day remind the reader that Great 
assumed by him, what is affected for secret purposes. As he stands be- | Britaiu in 1856 ranged herself with Austria on this point. But it must 
fore the world, uttering or encouraging senteutious twaddle about the | not be forgotten, ¢ven whilst our leading politicians, in and out of office, 
rights of humanity and Italian liberalism, we should all be disposed to | are strenuous in upholding the Treaties of 1815, and would be so 4 forti- 
laugh at so sorry aspectacle. But as he stands with an enormous mili- | ori io respect to an agreement of so late a date—Great Britaiv, we say, 
tary and naval force awaiting his irresponsible nod, the spectacle be- | is accustomed to look with practical respect upon Revolations actually 
comes a very grave one. A man may keep a number of savage ball-| accomplished. What the course of her Majesty’s Ministers will be we 
dogs chained up in his yard, under the absurd pretence that he keeps | cannot foretell ; bat they will undoubtedly exercise mach caution ere 
them to defend himself against attacks. We don’t believe the story, but | they commit themselves to another conflict on bebalf of the Turkish Em- 
we bold aloof from a trespass on his premises. But presently the dogs | pire, even though Austrian influence be brought to bear upon them.—On 
become so fierce and tag so terribly at their chains, that the master is | the whole, there is no sign of an approach to the “ peace and good-will 
afraid they may tear him to pieces, and is fain to let them go. The | among natious ” whereof we are accustomed to hear. 
neighbours now must stand clear and look out for themselves. And — 
some say that it is thus with the ruler of the fair and powerful realm of The Latest News from Home. 
France. The empire wanes; contempt is succeeding to terrified ad-| Our oversea tidings show us what bad been said and done in the United 
miration ; and a desperate remedy must be tried. If this be so, we say, | Kingdom, up to Saturday, the 26th ult. ; and again we find speculations 
one portion of Europe is sure to be devastated by war ; diplomacy can- | on the Continental difficulty, and incidents connected therewith, occupy- 
not deal with monomaaia and intractableness. It is well however that | ing the most prominent, if not the largest space. Of these matters we 
Europe at large, and America too, with some remarkable exceptions in | shall speak presently in a separate article ; as also of reports concerning 
the press, is beginning to see through the personal selfichness and the | the Atlantic Telegraph Company. Our habitual samwmary need not there- 
false assumption which underlie all the French goverament arguments. | fore be much extended, although it contains some items not 
The finishing touch to the current delusion has been far better set forth | of notice, in the front rank of which should be placed the gratifying 
by the pencil of Punch, than it could be by the ablest of current pens. | tenour of the most recent advices from India. The rebel forces have al- 
In our cotemporary’s number of February 19 appears a full-length por- | most melted away ; the rebel leaders are submitting or giving in their 
trait of the “ The French Porcupine.” His back bristles with bayonets | adhesion ; aad if the most obnoxious of the insurgent chieftains con- 
in place of quills. Out of his mouth issue the words, now so stale, | trive to elade pursuit and to find a temporary refuge in jungles almost inac- 
L’ Empire c'est la Paiz. The title is expounded by the printed comment : | cessible, their prestige among their own race is gone, and they siak into the 
“ He may be aa Inoffensive Animal, but be don’t Look Like it!” A more | contemptible position of fugitives from jastice. The surrender of four ban- 
happy political squib was never circulated. dred thousand stand of arms in the Kingdom of Oude, on proclamation, at- 
And if the French autocrat is panting with desire to prove himself a | tests the changed aspect of affairs, irrespective of immediate military opera- 
great military genius, what a coadjutor he has in the King of Sardinia, | tions. There is a prospect at last that some of the hard-worked and deci- 
who conceives it his mission to sweep ‘he Austrians out of his way, and | mated Regiments in her Majesty's service—as distinct from the Indian ar- 
establish the House of Savoy ia the whole of Northera Italy. None have | my—may be ordered home ere they be exposed to the terrible risks of an- 
watched with more interest than ourselves the progress of this Belgium | other summer in the East. The Parliamentary estimates for this braach of 
of the South ; none have more sincerely hoped that time and circu m- | our national establishment are recorded in another column. —-With reference 





























stance would aid the Lombardo-Venetians in expelling their actual | to the Navy, we now leara that on the 25th ult. Sir John Pakington laid 
oppressors. But the haughty pretensions of the Court of Turin provoke | the Government plans before the House of Commons. The pith of them 
asmile. Victor Emmanuel, whose personal gifts before mankind are | is that twenty-six powerful war-steamers are to be added to the effective 
limited to the length of hie moustaches and the looseness of his morals, | list, and that seven thousand additional seamen and marines will be re- 
proposes to fuand a Kingdom strong enough to resist “ both Austria and | quired. Simultaneously we find that the Commission appoiated to con- 








France, if need be.” There is eo little of the staff out of which greatness sider the very important poin' of manning our immense aaval furce Las 
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ionable ballet. But whatever may have been the toilette in favour with the 
young ladies of Bubastis, I suppose there can be no doubt that the armies of 
Egypt marched to battle in striped dressing-gowns, and bore in their manly 
arms great logs of wood to smite their foes withal, and this feature of Egyptian 
life has been fairly enough presented to us. 


Neither can I hesitate to believe that Cleopatra usually travelled in asort of 


swan sleigh drawn by a team of brown-legged bipeds, and kept herself cool 
through the summer heats by the gog offices of two small boys with pale-blue 
fans. And on the whole, therefore, I must congratulate Mr. Eddy upon the de- 
cided success of his revival, quoad the spectacle. For the share of Shakspeare 
in the business I do not know that I can say quite so much. Mr. Eddy himself 
makes a sufficiently martial Mark Antony, wears his greaves with gravity, 
utters his splendid speeches with just emphasis and energy, and generally de- 
ports himself like the infatuated hero he assumes to be. The scene in which he 
announces Fulvia’s death was especially 
and it was only in those passages of the play in which he was plagued by 4®no- 
barbus, that he fell at all below the mark of what a respectable Antony should 
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be. And for these defections it would be hard to quarrel with Mr. Eddy, seeing 


that a more brazen Enobarbus hath rarely clashed with any man’s presence, 





than Mr. Pearson gives us. Mr. Pearson, as I have already had occasion to say, 





The Atlantic Telegraph. 
The hopes and fears of last year in regard to sub-Atlantic Telegraph- 
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1859. THe Albion, 

made its Report. They propose a method—which has not yet reached | tle the claims of American citizons arising out of the riots 

us—of drawing out thirty thousand volunteers, and recommend many | at Panama in April, 1856. Any chance of closing-up these out- 

ameliorations in Jack’s condition. Nor is the extra cost very great. Six | standing accounts might be hailed with satisfaction ; but the U. S. Senate 

hundred thousand pounds is not a high price to pay for insuring the na- | has unfortunately so far varied the terms of the Treaty, that its rejec- 

tional security. It is obvious on the whole that the necessity of keeping | tion, as it now stands, by New Granada is not at all improbable. New 

our arms furbished and our men trained is recognized by the govern- | claimants are allowed, by an amendment, to come in at this late hour ; 

ment, and that Parliament and the People are willing to bear the requi- | and with reminiscences and records before them of Washington claims, 

site burden. A-propos also to this view is the announcement that Mr. W. | a8 laid bare within the last few years, the young Southern Republic, we 

Armstrong, the inventor of the rifled caunon that bears his name, has | say, may object to take a leap in the dark. 

been Knighted by the Queen, at Windsor. Indirectly, too, may the con-| The re-issue of twenty millions cf Treasury Notes being provided for 

ferring another mark of distinction—if there be trath in the ramour of | at the last moment of legislation, the immediate necessities of the coun- 

the London Globe—be similiarly traced. That paper states that a Baro- | try are provided for, save in the Post Office, as before mentioned. A 

netey is to be conferred upon the Hon. Samuel Cunard, of Halifax, N.S., | want of good understanding however between the Upper and Lower 

who has done the country much good service, in the admirable organiza- | Houses caused the rejection of many useful Bills. Yet it should be borne 

tion of steam-transports for war purposes, and in keeping up for many | in mind that the Legislature showed no selfishness ; certain of the votes 

years past steam communication across the Atlantic, with that union of requisite for carrying on improvements at the very seat of goverament 

speed, regularity, and safety, which has so far set competition at defi- | were unceremoniously thrust aside. 

ance. The government deserves credit for these and other occasional 

instances of regard to popular feeling, whether the actuating motive be, or 

be not, a mere desire to strengthen itself. It is not, however, infallible. | 

Nepotism has onee more proved a stumbling block. The Lord Chancellor ing between this new world and the old oue seem, after a season of pa- 

—the well-known Sir F. Thesiger of the Bar, now Lord Chelmsford— | tient waiting, to be revived, with a balance in favour of hopes. Our 

having appointed his son-in-law, a Mr. Higgins, to a vacant Mastership | Chancellor of the Exchequer has yielded to the urgent representations 

in Lunacy, the Times denounced that person as incompetent, and mur- | of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, and has at the same t’me bowed 

mars even were heard within the walls of Parliament. There was a to public will—implied, if not strongly expreseed—by undertak- 

public outery in fact, and the appointment was cancelled, Mr. Warren, ing, on bebalf of the government, a guarantee of eight per cent, 

sathor of Ten-Thousand a Year, stepping into the newly vacated office. for twenty-five years on the Company’s new capital of six hun- 

But the latest steamer brings apparently no confirmation of the report | dred thousand pounds. The guarantee, however, is conditional, 

that Lord Chelmsford was about to exchange the Woolsack for the Chief | according to the principles usually adopted with regard to sub- 

Baronship of the Exchequer—or that General Peel and Sir E. B. Lytton | sidies and guarantees of this kind. We have no information as to 

were going out of the Cabinet, the latter receiving a Peerage—or that | the nature of these conditions ; but the Chairman of the Company has in- 

Mr. Gladstone was coming in, to take charge of the Colonial office. Ne- | timated that they “do not appear to offer any insurmountable objection.” 

vertheless there is nothing improbable in any of these talked-of changes. | In the meantime we may be permitted to remark that so large a per cent- 

—The mind of the country and of the Legislature continues extremely age, for such a period as twenty-five years, could only be promised in 

calm on the sabject of the new Reform Bill. On the very eve of Mr. | return for concessions very advantageous to the government, in the 

Disraeli’s exposure of the government hand, there is scarcely a serious event of the successful termination of the enterprise. It seems now 

thought given to the subject. Mr.Jobn Bright is not lord of the ascend- | pretty clear that the Atlantic Telegraph Company will attempt to lay 

ant. Mr. Cobden is well out of the way, studying the operations of the | another cable this year; and with the experience of the past to guide 

Ballot-box in this best of all possible Republics. | them, there are few who will refuse to have faith in the probability of 
Lord Lyons, the successor of Lord Napier, sailed from Plymouth for | ‘heir success. ‘ 

the United States, in the Curecoa steam frigate, on Tuesday, the 22nd | We notice that a petition baa been presented to the Legislative Coun- 

ult. Augurs might read, in the date of Washington’s birth-day, a good | cil of Canada for an Act to incorporate a Company to connect Europe 

omen for his Lordship’s mission. So may it be! The port of his desti- | and America by means of a Telegraph, by way of Greenland, Iceland, 

nation is not named, in the Halifax telegraphic despateb.—Mary-le-bone, and the Faroe Islands. There was no Ciscussion on the subject, and the 

one of the lit 1 districts, has chosen Mr. Edwin James | Bill of Incorporation has not yet been laid before the Council, so that we 

as its representative in the House of Commons, in place of Lord Ebring- 

ton who bas gone to Madeira in bad health. Mr. James is the noted ad- 

vocate, who defended Dr. Bernard in the Anglo-French political trial of 

last year, and then thundered oat certain truths not suited to the at- 

mosphere of Paris. He isa thorough-going Liberal, we believe, when 

not “retained” on the other side,—And this final item in our budget 

reminds us of one omission above, in allusion to the Navy Estimates. 

That other noted Liberal, Sir Charles Nupier, continues sen- 

sitively alive to the dangers of a French naval attack. Ever 

since he made to small a use of the cutlasses that his “ lads” were 

called upon by signal to sharpen, as they entered the then promising 

waters of the Baltic, the Admiral has betrayed a chronic uneasiness on 





have no clue to the precise nature of the project or its prospects. The 
practicability of this route has been heretofore discussed. It is claimed 
that it is four hundred and fifty miles shorter than that from Newfound- 
land to Galway ; but we presume that reference is made herein to the 
diminished distance of the submarine portions of the line. The re- 
spected name of the Hon. John Young, of Montreal, appears at the head 
of the petition ; and we are glad to recognise in this fact a fresh proof 
that Canada is all alive to the exigencies and enterprises of the day. 





wrama. 


In the longest lane there comes a turning at last, and the infinite monotony, 
which threatened to be eternal as well as infinite, of our New York thea- 














this point. He is distinetly of opinion that France commands alike the | (1c) season has finally been broken in upon. ‘The winter of our critic diacon- 
British Channel and the Mediterranean ; and the fact of a French War- tent becomes a glorious summer ; or, at least, a pleasaat spring, refreshed with 
steamer having lately anchored for a night at Spithead, and sailed again | promises of riper things to come. 

in the morning, bas thrown him into anervous fit. They must have been | Of mere prophetic intimations, pointing to the erection of three or four new 
there, says he, for the purpose of taking soundings ; and we should think | « dramatic temples,” I do not now speak. Prophecy is a dangerous tool to 
this highly probable, had we any doubts that these very soundings have | trifle with ; and it will be as well, perhaps, on the whole, to wait till the sound 
been pigeon-holed at the French Admiralty for at least half century | <f the Remeron the cow, the chicd and the teowel, shell tagin to mack tase 
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The Week at Washington. 
Congress, in the capricious exercise of its power, enjoys the reputation | 


spots of enterprise, before we dilate upon the fine things to be expected of anda- 
cious managers and adventurous proprietors. 'Tis a curious homage, by the way, 
to the dramatic instinct in man, that capitalists can always be found to stand by 
any man who will resolutely insist on building a theatre. Whether anybody ever 
made a theatrical investment permanently profitable is, I believe, still a debate- 






of killing off annually a large number of Bills; but it is doubtful whe- able question, but that doesn’t seem to signify a rush. As Sydney Smith main- 
ther the death of a Cabinet Minister may not now be laid at its daor. | tained that there were three things which every man felt himself competent 
At the latter part of last week, it was reported that the Hon. Aaron | to undertake without the least previous experience, namely, to manage a 
Vail Brown, the Post-Master General, who had been dangerously ill, had | small farm, drive a gig, and edit a country newspaper, so { think it may be 






passed the crisis of his disease and might be expected to recover. Sud- 
denly, however, some indiscreet friend or careless attendaut contrived to 
let the unfortunate gentleman learn that grief had overtaken the | 
department over which he presided—that the Post Office Appro-| 
priation Bill had in fact been thrown out—and the intelligence 
proved a death-blow. Mr. Brown sunk under it, and died on 
Wednesday morning lest ; and there is something touching in 
the announcement that in his delirious wanderings bis mind reverted 
continually to the “ Bill.” Under these painfal circumstances, it 


demonstrated that the success of a single star piece, or player at Wallack's 
or the Bowery will invariably find some raw Rothschild ready to put up a new 
theatre anywhere in the city. I do not quarrel with this idiosyncrasy, I merely 
note it, and shall wait for its usual effects with complacency and not a little in- 
terest. 

Meanwhile let me cordially accept the real goods the gods have sent us. 

Mr. Eddy has hoisted the royal standard of Shakespeare, over his ancient 
palace of the Broadway, soon to be dilapidated indeed, and transmuted in- 
to warehouses of marble or freestone. He is apparently anxious that the “ tak- 
ing off” of this good old theatre should become it better than some of the more 








is strange—so scandalous and unscrupulous are the maligners of all Wash- 
ington politicians—that no individual candidate for the succession has 
been charged with purposely administering this pernicious dose of ill 
news to the deceased, in despair at the prospect of his recovery. At 
least, the applicants were duly marshalled in print, soon after Mr. 
Brown’s first serious attack. But be that as it may, Mr. Joseph Holt, the 
Commissioner of Patents, bas been appointed by President Buchanan to 


the vacant office, and confirmed therein by the Seaate, whose Session, | proper decoration and decent outfit of the noblest of Romans, and the most fas- 


recent experiences of its long life, and that it should die with dignity 
if not with magnificence. He has produced “Antony and Cleopatra,” 
“in a style of oriental splendour.” The playbills assure yon before you enter 


helmets, palm-trees, scarabs, pepla bangles, 
Nile, diadems, atria, Coptic facial angles, and | know not what beside, for the 


makes a capital Yorkshireman—one of the best now on the stage ; buat 42no- 
barbus was not a Yorkshireman, though Constantine was. 

In his Cleopatra Mr. Eddy was more fortunate. Madame Ponisi is a Cleo 
patra of whom it may with truth be said, that “she beggars all description,” 
and makes the frantic passion of Mark Antony seem thrice frantic in its wild 
infatuation. In person Madame Ponisi certainly resembles some other historical 
celebrities, of her sex more nearly than the little black witch who beguiled two 
conquerors from their hearts’ ambition into her entrancing toils. I am not sure 
that Catherine of Arragon or the late Mrs. Fry would not have looked the Queen 
of Egypt quite as closely. But she is a painstaking actress, as we all know, and 
made the leading points of the play clearly and effectively enongh to wring from 
one of my neighbours in the parquette, the naive exclamation, “ Was there ever 
such love!” The said neighbour, be it noted, was not. as the reader doubtless 
fancies, a rosy-cheeked young lady, pensive beneath the influence of Byron and 
bread-and-butter ; but a highly respectable-looking middle-aged gentleman who 
chewed orris-root throughout the evening, and discussed the Pennsylvania Coal 
Company with his friend in the entr'actes. 

The spectacle of the Broadway has not been the only dramatic event of the 
past week, though it naturally demands asa finale more immediate and ample 
attention, than the débat which opens before us long vistas of increasing plea- 
sure at the French theatre of Messrs. Widdows & Sage. 

I spoke last week of the care and pains with which this enterprise has been 
prepared. I am able now to speak with even greater satisfaction of the success 
which already begins to crown this most meritorious attempt to naturalize among 
us the most refined and pleasing types of the modern comedy. As | anticipated, 
the French managers were obliged to draw at once upon the “ original’ stores 
of our own drama. They opened their theatre on Tuesday night with that well 
known piece “ The Prison and The Palace,” under the Gallic disguise of “Un 
Changement de Main.” It is really surprising to see with what bare-faced au- 
dacity the Parisian author has followed the plot of his worthy successor, the 
English playwright. He has, however, had the grace to use his own language, 
and to introduce a number of gracefal allusions and sparkling rejoinders not to 
be found in the improved “ original” hitherto familiar tous. The honours of 
this particular play were conceded by one of the brightest, gayest, most social- 
looking and festive audiences I have ever seen assembled in a New York thea- 
tre, to M. Paul Laba, the jeune premier of the new Company. An4 deservedly. 
For while the cast of this piece was throughout homogeneous enough to make 
it pass off smoothly and agreeably, Laba’s performance had a special grace of its 
own. His transitions from dialogue to monologue, for instance, were managed 
not as they usually are upon our own stage, by a sort of oratorical jerk towards 
the audience, but as easily and fluently asthe shutting and opening of a door. 
His love-making, that crucial test of your jewne premier, was unaffegted and yet 
piquant, leaving much to the instinctive and sympathetic divination of the au- 
dience, and avoiding these two extremes of coarseness and stupidity into one of 
which the “ tender passion” usually stumbles on the Anglo-American stage. 

The part of the Empress of Russia, who is the mysterious divinity of this 
pleasant imbroglio, was thrown likea heavy mantle of ermine upon the graceful 
ders of Mile. Chevalier, an actress evidently more familiar with the light 
and vivacious sallies of the vaudeville than with imperial intrigues and the 
domestic diplomacy of courts. But the ingénue of the evening, Mile. Moutheaux, 
was thoroughly in her element, and made her mark as an effective and agreea- 
ble representative of the class of characters to which her talents will be given. 

On Thursday M. Laba and Mille. Montheaux made another step in the public 
favour, while M. Bertrand took his first degrees as an appreciative and amusing 
actor of the best comic school, who needs only familiarity with his audience 
and confidence in their good-will to warm himself completely into their best 


ts 





graces. 

For to-night Mademoiselle Sane, a pupil of Déjazet (the Déjazet who com- 
plains bitterly to Figaro that somebody has killed her maid-servant, and given 
herself the credit of a large legacy without the cash thereof, so that she is in 
danger of being ruined by the number of affectionate friends who daily pour in 
upon her), will make her first appearance in one of Déjazet’s own most charm- 
ing and characteristic parts. “Les Premiéres Armes de Richelieu” is a co 
medy so exquisite that the expectation of seeing it well and fitly acted ought to 
crowd the house. If the management will but take the pains to see that their 
ventilating windows in the upper part of the building are properly adjusted, 
this result may be accomplished without inconvenience to anybody. 

HAMILTON, 















Facts aud Faucics. 
Punch bas « better caricature than bas a in it for a long time. 
Louis Napoleon is represented as a ne bristling with bayonets in 
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specially protracted for a fewdays beyond its legitimate term, the 4th of | cinating of women. The schoolboy and the savant will find themselves equally 
Mareb, terminated on Thursday last. Whetber an extra Scesion of the | at home in the astonishing programme which mingles the simplicities of Es- 
whole Legislature will be called by the President, before the beginning chenbargh’s Manual with the profundities of Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, and by 
of December next, is a point debated around us; bat we bave no need | * a8 distribution of commas converts Dr. Morton's Crania Egyptiaca 
into a Trinity of independent authorities. In the matier of prefatory majesty, 
to canvass the probabilities of the case. The new Cabinet officer is) say bes his y 
welcomed, even by the Opposition papers as a gain to the Administration Yi, "i'0” lu Mules Hatiees loa Sous exemplar, Mr. Charice Kean, giving us 
in talents and political repute ; and the obituary notices of the late Post-| 11° princess's Theatre would have expanded late os’ thebeats eee 
master-General are of course, long and flattering. We glean from them | o- twelve pages. Nor does the performance within seriousl 
only, that he was a lineal descendant of Jobn Milton, the intimate friend 2 teeta: 


without. 
of President Polk, once Governor of Tennessee, and at all times a most) The ecenic effects of this new Shakspearian spectacle are for the most part 
efficient man of business and very highly esteemed in private life. 


singularly good. The san of Egypt glows with the yellow glare of a vast astral 
While we decline to register the battles, mostly bloodless or nearly so, | ‘MP over apparent loagues of reddesing sand. Pyramidsdefile before the asto- 
that take place between the rivals for supremacy in Mexico—tidings of | 









nished eye like caravans of camels far into the desert distances ; and mysterious 
faces of preternatnral solemnity glower grimly down in factitious granite,from tor- 
rid pillars and over lengthening colonnades. Luxor, Karnak, Thebes, Memphis, and 
the imagination of some very skilful decorator have all been laid under contribution 
to crowd a mimic Egypt upon a New York stage. I was only astonished to miss the 
wonderful bull which belongs to Dr. Abbott’s Museam,and which would have made 
@ sensation as deep as legitimate. And it certainly would have been worth Mr. 
Eddy’s while to secure the loan for Cleopatra of that ring of Cheops, which is 
the special glory of Dr. Abbott's collection. Bat it is ungracious, possibly, thus 
to dwell on what might have been done in the presence of all that has been ac- 
tually accomplished. So far as the scene-painter’s art, the musician's skill, and 
the inventive fancy of the costamer can go, Mr. Eddy has gone. He has given 
| us a glimpse of Cleopatra's domestic interior, which proves that the dances of 
old Egypt differed not much from those of modern France. The sister of Ptolemy 
it would appear took delight in precisely the same pas de deur and entrechats a8 
those which still electrify the opera-stalls of Paris. For this information which 
of course, like all other information, has its valae, we are indebted partly to Mr. 
Eddy, and partly to Mile. Dacy Barre who “ does” the Almeh in the fall costume 
(if so it may be called) of the coryphe?, and to the Italian strains of the fash- 





Bominated the Hon. Robert McLane, of Maryland, Minister of the United 
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y of Music, March 4th, netted, clear of all expenses, one thou- 
Ry nt hundred and sixteen dollars and sixty-nine cents.——Prof. 
Mitchel has accepted the Directorship of the Dudley Observatory._—-— 
The grand masical festival, which will assemble in the Exhibition Palace 
of the Champs Elysées 7,000 Orpheonists, from all points of France, was 
to take place on the 11th, 12th, and 13th inet. The piano-forte 
makers of New York are on a strike. —A son of the date Mr. E. 
Seguin, whose flue bass voice is not forgotten, is now in London, for the 

arpose of beginning his career asa singer. He has been cogaged. we 
ols by Mise L. Pyne and Mr. Harrison. —The remains of Ira J. 
Thurston, the aeronaut, who met his death by bis unfortunate ascension 
from ® place in Michigan on the 16th @f September last, were acciden- 
tally found on Sunday evening last, about ten miles northwest of Toledo, 
and about ten miles from the place of bis second ascent. They were fully 
iden -" —Rumours bave been spread to the effect that M. de 
ak ig Shy was dangerously ill. He writes: “I am, it is true, an in- 
valid, but an invalid who every moraing eats a good breakfast, and afver 
it takes a walk of two hours ovef the mountains.” —M. Sylvestre 
de Sacy announces in the Journal des Débats an important historical work 
y+ de Barante, under the title of “ Le Parlement et la Fronde: La 
vie de Mathieu Molé, accompagné de notices sur Ed. Molé, et le Comte 
Molé.” The book is to contain many hitherto uopubliched documents 
about the eventful times of Mazarin and Condé, and those popular 
outbursts which were the forerunners of the great revolution.— 
The irad2, so long held from the promoters of the new Euglish paper, the 
Levant Herald, bas at length been granted, says a Constantinople letter. 
The new journal was announced to appear on the 2nd of February 
past.—_———A private letter from Paris reports rather a carious inci- 
dent. In his tour the Comte de Paris was received at Seville with the 
honours due to a King’s son. The French Ambassador at Madrid pro- 
tested ; and at a subsequent stage the young Count was received only as 
a private gentleman. On bearing of this, the Dake de Montpensier was 
seriously offended, and at once resigned all the Spanish titles which 




















‘have been conferred upon bim as busband of the Infanta Luisa. It is | 


even said that he contemplates leaving Spain. The occurrence has 
caused some feeling of embarrassment. In Denmark they won't 
marry people who come to the minister, without each producing a cer- 
tificate of vaccination. Certain Eoglish le were in the babit of run- 
ning away to Deomark for the F argon marrying deceased wives’ sis- 
ters. Alas! they did not take their certificates of vaccination with them. 
Who would have dreamed of it? Well, the only solation of the difficulty 
was, to be vaccinated again—regularly shedding one’s heart's blood for 
love, you see—a thing more often ked about than done.———A 
book of the Battle Songs of all nations is announced by a London pub- 
lisher. ———— A model steamer constructed for the lodus Steam Flotilla 
bas been tried. The speed attained averaged thirteen miles an hour, 
although the vessel's draught of water was only one foot ten inches. 
The Queen’s tenantry on the Highland estates, with their wives 
and families, bad a ball at Balmoral Casile, in commemoration of the 
virth of a Prassian prince, A number of moveable houses are now 
being made in Paris for exportation to Cochin-China, where Admiral 
Rigault de Genouilly is founding a city. Mr. Harry Chester, after 
a service of nearly thirty-three years in the Privy Council, bas retired 
from the post of Assistant Secretary to the Committee of Council on 
Education. The Dearne and Dove canal has burst its embankment 
below the level of its bed, at a point near Barnsley ; the water rushed 
with terrific force into the valley below, carrying away walls, trees, and 
every obstacle in its track, till about four miles and a half of the canal 
were almost drain d. More than 50,000,000 gallons of water were forced 
out upon the roads and fields, the weight of which would be considerably 
more than 200,000 tons,__-——The only musical theatre now open in 
London is Covent Garden, where the “ Pyne and Harrison English Opera 
Company’”’ continue to with unabated success. ——-——Our 
readers will not fail to remark in the published accounts of the French 
and lish Legislatures, that whereas in democratical and aristocratic 
where the people are “ enslaved,’ the sovereiga goes to meet 

the representatives of the nation; in imperially democratic France, 
where every mao bas a vote, the representatives of the nation are 
summoned to dance attendance in the palace of the eovereign.— 
Woman, it is said, bas found her trae “sphere” at last, tt is about 
twenty-seven feet round, made of hoops. —The steam vessels at 
present plying in India, the Indian Correspondent of the Times states, 
aro payin a dividend of 100 per cent., and a further supply of vessels is 
anxiously ye ————— Eastlake and bis thirty-nine brethren are to 
surrender at their half of the National Gallery to the British peo- 
& In two years the Royal Academy Exhibition will be at Burlington 
5 Picoadilly. The National Gallery, thanks to Lord Elcho, will re 

main where it is. The stock for the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
has all been taken—$150,000. The stockholders should avoid the mis- 
takes of others and not erect too large or too costly a building. 
Port-au-Prince people are said to be already di with Soulouque's 
successor, Geffrard. He is too severe for them. The project for 
erecting a monument to James Fenimore Cooper is being revived, and 
a sam collected bas been banded over to some gentlemen who have un- 
dortaken the disign. It is to be erected over his grave at Coopers- 
town, the sam collected being too small to procure an inde 
dent memorial. ————-Mr. tley announces a “Life of Charis 
James Fox,” by Lord John Russell. Letters to be delivered 
band rarely come to 
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guese, on the Mozambique coast. ‘The Government admitted the impor- | the Ni Militia which took 79, sustaining the 
tance of the case, and said that Portugal had been called on for explans- po yy err nerptee tng ag dente 
tions, ~ Scots Fusiliers, 2nd battalion, took 78; the Rifle Brigade, 77 ; the 96th 
a Foot, 58 ; the 76th Foot, 24; the Engineers (29 companies) 7 ; 
3. ; 


Ovituary. sod tho tape! Sewiventicad Competien, 


Tae Marquis or Bristot.—We have already announced the demise| Owing to the satisfactory accounts from India no more troops are to 
of this nobleman, who died recently at bis house in St, James’s Square, | be sent by Egypt overland. In future regiments and detachments, will 
London.—The deceased, Frederick William Hervey, Marquis and Earl of | go by the way of the Cape. The staff cn “ ial duty” in Egypt to 
Bristol, Earl Jermyn of Horoingbarst, Suffulk, and Baron Hervey of Ick- ores the erry of troops, is to be up.—Brevet- 
worth, Suffolk, in the Peerage of the United Kingdom, was son of Frede- F. J. Phillott been permitted to retire from the service the 
tick fourth Earl of Bristol aa of Derry) by his wife Elizabeth, | sale of an unattached majorly, for the me of becoming a settler in 
daughter of Sir Jermyn Davers, The venerable Peer was born on the | Canada———Capt. F. G. Steward, upon half-pay of the 59th Foot, hag 
2d of October, 1769, and was consequently in the 90th year of his age, | been permitted to retire trom the service by the sale of his commission, 
and the oldest member of the House of Lords.—The late Marquis, pre-| for the of vecoming a settler ia New Zealand.——The fortifica- 
vious to bis succeeding to the family honours, represented Bury St. Ed- | tions of the Tay is contemplated by the Government, and batteries will 
munde in the House of Commons from 1796 to July, 1803. He was Un- | be placed both at Broughty Ferry and on the other side of the river, s0 
der Seoretary of State for Foreign Affairs when Lord Hawkesbury (af- | a8 effectually to protect the channel._—The Government have resolved 
| terwards Earl of sarenpestt was Secretary of State, from February, 1801, | to issue a commission to inquire into and report on the recruiting system. 

till November, 1803. His Lordship was a Conservative in politics, bat | According to the army estimates, the regiments to be brought home 
| supported the free trade policy of the late Sir Robert Peel, by whom he | are the 9th Lancers, and the 10th, 29th, 32ad, 53rd, 78th, 84th, and 86th 
was offered the Lord Lieatenancy of Suffolk, bat which his Lordship | —to which, the Globe adds, probably the 14th Light Dnguee——S 
declined. On the death of bis father in July, 1803, he succeeded to the | Peel, late 34th, son of Peel, Secretary of State for War, 
| earldom of Bristol, and in June, 1826, was further raised in the peerage | has been appointed aide-de-camp to the new Lord High Commissioner 
by being created Marquis of Bristol. The deceased Marquis was here- | of the Ionian Islands.——Lieut, and Capt. Hon. H. W. Campbell, Cold- 
ditary Steward of Bury St. Edmunds ; a Governor of King’s College ; «| stream Guards, has been ap new 
| Fellow of the Royal Society, and of the Society of Antiquaries. His | Governor of Gibraltar.—The Colonelcy of the 3rd Dr. 
| Lordship married in 1798, the Hon. Elizabeth Albana Upton, second | vacant by the death of Lieatenant-Géneral Bouchier. Globe says 
daughter of Clotwortby, first Viscount Templeton, by whom, (who died | Major-General Cust will very probably succeed. 
| in ee leaves four sons and yearn grey the Earl Jer- wen @ Sek 0. hn BEE ee 
| mya, . (now Marquis), and Lords ur. es, and Alfred Her- a8 Orrice, Pes. 15.— s ‘almer ‘arqubarson, MD, to 
vey ; Lady Augusta, widow of Mr. F. C. W. Seymour; Lady Sophia | be AssistSargs. 4th Ft: Maj Wilby to be Lt-Col; Capt and Byt-Maj Gamble to 
Wyudbam, Lady Elisabeth Georgiana, married to’ the — be Maj; Lt Maale to be Capt; Bn fiolt to be Li-—Brevet—Sec Capt A’Coart 
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Rev. John Grey. ‘The Karl Jermyn, M.P. for Bury St. Edmands, auc- tho Mi Ragineem, to be Majer. 
ceeds to the marqaisate and mioor dignities the death of his father. 
He was born in 1800, and was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. goite Cone, Fup, 100m Bae Gin eh OT ee ee y 
He has sat in the House of Commons for Bary St. Edmande since 1830, | only. 4th Lt D : Gor England to be Lt, v blmpeon. who ret. 9th: Fer 4 
and was Treasurer of the Queen’s Household from September, 1841, to | to be Capt, v Bvt-Maj Hamilton, dec; Cor Carleton to be Lt. 10th: Cor Ball 
July, 1846. The Marquis married in December, 1830, Lady Katherine | to be Lt, vy Wynniatt, ret; W Brougham, to be Cor. Military Train: Cor Wil- 
| erg fourth daughter of — ot Sean ten — Dake of | Cope aod bye opt be .. yams Sto: hand Pi ond ons to be Ls-Cols 
utlaod, by which estimable lady, who survivin, Byt-Co ; Barrard 
igs to sone eS we 
The above account is condensed from the London Times, but a corres-| c:4q’ to be Assist-Sarg. 6th Capt Sti Ae 6th Deng Gin to be Cats ' 
pondent of that paper contradicts the statement that the late Marquis | Cooper, who ex. 9th: Surg Carrol, MB, Staff, to be Surg, v Thornton, who wy 
was the oldest member of the House of Peers, “ In ~~ he says, “ there | jth: A Everet, Stafl, to be. ‘ 1ith: Clutterbuck, 
are three Peers living who are older—viz. : Viscount St. Vincent, born | MD, Staff, to be To be Assist-Su: ge Aes Sare Allaa, ki, and Chal- 
io 1766 ; Earl of Strafford, born in 1767 ; aod Lord Sinclair, bora in 1768. | mers, from the Staff. 18th: Surgeon Peake, MD, to be > bee 21st: 
Thas, Lord St. Vincent is the ‘ father of the Upper House,’ ” Ensign to be Instructor Musketry; Surgeon Nash, MD, to be 
res yo BR, Re FS 25th: 
Lievt.-Gen. Bourcuter.—The death of Lieut.-Gen. J. Claud Bourchier, Harris 2 be Captte Rainsford pnw pase és ty — be uae 
Colonel of the 3d Dragoon Guards, took place at Baxton Vicarage, Nor- | b, Jackson to be Lt. 44th: Ba Trimmer to be Lt. 60th: Surg M‘ Tavish 
folk. He was in the 79th year of his age, and entered the service in 1797. | Staff, to the AseSurg. 66th Capt Gordon to be Maj, v Davenport, dec; lt 
In the early part of bis military carver he was actively engaged having | Storey to be Capt; fa Mardon to be Lt. 67th: G G C H_ Holmes to be En. 
been under Sir R. ee in the campaign in Egypt of 1801, in the | 68th: Maj Greer to be Lt-Col, v Blount, who ret; 9 | Savage to be ~ 
te geet campaigas of 181 -— 1812, ee siege of Badajoz, yy Rt wo yt t, v wan ey . p—— 
battle of Salamanca, and several minor cavalry rs, and the great P Ly ewfound- 
actions in Belgium in 1815. The gallant officer was appointed Col. of the band Come; Capt ao yrohety A yi t.. 0 aes 
3d Dragoon Guards in 1851, and became a Lieut-Gen. in 1854. eee erent} Poem ath Dos Ol to be Mads Onan ean one BL, eke 
— Maj; Lt Russell. 6th Drag Gds, to be Capt; Lt Gibson 8Tth Ft, to be Captain, 
A Nava Arcurrect.—The Rev. James Inman, D D., many years Pro- | Hospital Staff Insp-Gen Scott, MD, fm h-p, to be Insp-Gen of Hospls; 
fessor of Mathematics at the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth Dockyard, Thornton, 9th Ft, to be Surg, v Carroll, whoex. Brevet: Brvt-Maj Gawler 134 
died on the 7th ult., aged eighty-three. He was the oldest of Cambridge | Ft, to be Lt-Col. Promotions on the dec of Lt-Gen Bourchier, KC, Col 3d Deg 
Wranglers, and bas long possessed a just celebrity in naval circles | Gds; Maj Gen Sir C Yorke, KCB, Col 33d, to be Lt-Gea; Brvt-Col Rider, c 
fur his application of science to navigation and ship-building. He | Sre® Serra ened On peta one Unatt, Sate Maj 
laboured very many years unobtrusively but zealously in his country’s Major. 3 Cap we ’ ens, to be 
service. While Professor of Mathematics at the Royal Naval Uollege 
he — hep —— by xB ad > gen = in the ae Navp. 
service ; but he was nown by his having been ret who or vy.—Mr. Reed 
built ships on scientific principles, and by his having educated a class of ;, Sepnane on sup Mave Sie, the aime Sana te 
men in whose Lands the “ reconstruction” of the British Navy must be | 6.1) 59s: Line- Lbattle-ships, 51; bh ships, 9; frigates, 28; cor- 
Placed. = vettes, 13; smaller corvettes, 8; mortar frigates, 4; batteries, 
Fan.ey, tae Comeptan.—Death is dealing as impartially with those | 8; sloops, 27 ; ganvessels, 26; gunboats, 163; total, 337. these 


who amused our fathers and grandfathers, as with those who have in-| vessels there follow no fewer than 75 steamers 
structed them and us, Farley, in the pbraseol b 


prope: 
ogy of hie comates, bas ii gone rathe t 
passed that “ bourne, whence oo traveller returns.” In his day he was poy sane Wen an potenti tat os utility, but, — 
great as a pantomimist, and a melodramatist, qualified, bees mee bly, even certain advantages. To complete the tale we have 201 sail 
gpg plata Bd wel pee me he Sa 
a o oe ’ 
Goose” Laat his be deny wa oad — a : __ — =a as a ing om = “ P 
other melodramas w tua the wor! sentiments Loss “ Wrzarp.”— eard 
sion. His very excellence in this line perhaps militated against his wee. flagshi a, bas ona toeally hem a off Bantry Bey 7 
cess as an actor in the “legitimate drama.” Yet he does not seem to following are the particulars :—On the night of the 8th Feb. a little be- 
hove been lit-edanted toa —~ - ay = Ae | o7eeioe of bean melo- | fore 12 o'clock, the vessel, in attempting to enter Bantry Bay, went on 
ffooue ‘ “ v 
Whatever the euther’s intention might hove been. iis Canton, tu the | renee ere neal, nbene Corrido Sanb-cock, outside the cast on- 


trance. i 
pen- | «. Clandestine Marriage,” was unrivalled, and is likely to remain so; for 7 igh ee ee a, oe the weather 


very stormy. After she struck her guns were fired, w 


not only have the manoers perished, but even their tradition. He also} and some of the inhabitants of the neighbouring shore oot 


figured in Shakespeare, as Gratiano in the “ Merchant of Venice,’ and 
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" P tance in two boats, and after considerable difficul in 
ari eiian of Suakspenre's works, by M. Frantola Victor Hage, son of | Or 18" Homlet” ; the last eopecially an effective bit of acting, though | of we erew. The Sing from the Wisard waa also’ Woard on board het 
the has been recently published at Paris.———The last vessel addressed fully enough to the galleries. He bad reached, if he had not | Majesty’s gunboat Skipjack, which was anchored in Berehaven Harbour, 
of the Onastian Tine of ocean steamers brought to this continent twenty- passed, his foar score years, and seems to have provided sufficiently for | about four miles from the scene of the catastrophe. Steam was got u 
ve large bags of American mail matter, destined for Chicago, Detroit, | ‘%¢ Winter of life—London paper. __ on board ber, and ehe proceeded to the epot and took the offers and 
Milwaukee, &c. The consent of the Imperial Government has recently | In London, Lt. Archibald Campbell, R.N.—In London, Capt. John Scott, | Crew of the Wizard on board. The latter a total wreck, and the 
beea obtained to bave tettess for the Northwestera States and Canada Sevts! Foster ‘Geante—0. Seel, — - ~ > Lenten, the officers did not even save their clothes. 
sent by the Canadian line without direction. This is a great | Rev. Sir John Newport, Bart., w fe Right Hon. an New- _ 
convenience to the Province and States in question. oo , Bart., M.P., Comptroll of the Exchequer.—At , the; Cuatuam Dockyarp.—The greatest activity prevails in this establish- 
Liverpool dealers are quite satisfied with nr recently adopted “ \y Georgina — wife of the Rev. Granville Forbes, Rector of ton, 


1001b. weight the Cental, and regret that Glasgow and other towns have 
not yet adopted it. Dock accommodation at Liverpool is to be 
increased by the building of a new steam dock near the Huskisson Dock, 
900 feet long and 200 feet wide, the estimate cost being £64,000. 
The Courrier de Paris contains a curious piece of news. According to this 
paren: one Anselme Schubiger, a German monk, has just discovered the 
itherto lost key of the church music of the middle ages. There are still 
aumerous manuscripts of compositions extant ia the public libraries 
of the continent, which might be highly interesting, if this information 
should prove true. A steamer intended for the navigation of the Red 
River of the North bas been transported over land from Gall River to 
Red River. Trinity College Charch, Ediuburgh, was swept away 
by the North British railway. It was a model of architectural beauty. 
Lord Ardmillan bas now ed an interlocutor finding that the Town 
Council of Edinburgh are bound to apply the sam of £17,671, received 
by them from the British Railway Company, in the building of a 
new charch of the same style and model as the old charch removed by 
them.——_———Animal hair is proposed as a protection to submarine 
wires. Its principal advantages are said to be that it is impervious to 
incidental autal ‘wiven veny light in weighs end ba yet on 
to w very a vi it strep 
indent o metal wire vary light in weight Sod having great wren 




















The Marquis of Stafford is in oo 
the road. It weighs little 





to 
‘hour. It rans upon three wheels, and is guided by a handle in front si- 
remaining vestige of the system 
of keeping prisoners on board disused ships of war ia fost about to be 
abol by the ao y of the Stirling Castle convict bulk in Ports. 
mouth barbour.—-——A dividend of 13-16ths of a penny in the pound 
is announced on the estate of Fry & C , bankers, who failed more 
than twenty years A letter ia the Louisville Journal, says 
that the old party fillibusters— Walker, Henningsen, Col. Frank An 
dereoa and rest of them—are rendezvousing at that point for a raid 
on Sonora. —Mr. Heory Burdon, a Seoteb 
siding in the State of New York, has erected bis patent horse shoe makin 








both for England and continent, the inventor desiring to sell his 


——-——It is understood 





eae D. Salomons, 


16 miles per | 


- Kingdom and the colonies 


man for some time re-| tuting the home and colonial establishment, exclusive of Iadia, will | of this application is that it may be used asa military alarm signal by 
g | amount to 222,000 men. The total strength of the imperial troops to be report 
machine at Wolverhampton as a central and suitable place of inspection | 

| the regimental depots at home, leaving as the garrison of India 91,000 
patent rights in Europe. The United States Government purchase the | men, or about 12,000 more than was fixed last year. The Royal artil- | the Channel moth | commissioning the 
shoes made at bb mererry oy wg the supply of the cavalry of the States, | lery in Lodia is to be increased from 4700 to 7808 men ; Emerald, 
the Government bas iatimated to the Gal-| be 10,000 men in excess of the number fixed a year ago. 


ment in ready the various vessels on the stocks preparatory 
dnaghter of Wiltom, cixita ae Low = 4 _—a. first of which takes place ia April. The constrac 
5. ©. H., and mother of of several large screw steamships is so far advanced that they 
the Earl of Fife —At Belize, Honduras, D. A. Comy. Gen. G. 8. D At} Seat afloat this Summer. The isa magnificent first-class 
estan Reman, sear Deiies, Sie Bachan of taints, OSS Canis of third | War, carrying 92 broadside guns, and one pivot ; from ber five shape 
Barl of Harringtoe— At Edvabargh, W. A. Wolseley, Esq., M 


is 


—At his residence, Paris, 


i 


.D., late Staff Sur- | and clear run she is expected to prove a noble -batile ship, baving 
Contingent.— At Edinburgh, Mr. Peter M:Leod, one of the | a screw of 600-horse power. The shipwrights are making preparations 
| m abo pecere comes & ——— melody.—At | for her launeb. It is expected that the Charybdis, 20, screw corvette, 
the Bank of Scotland, —At Pictoa, C. W. Me. Stevenson. MP. . wheel Coane Sp he Ses 
Ef Maynooth, Ireland, om tbe 14th ult.—At Montreal, the Hon. Joseph Bourret, | -, The st-sloope Wasp and Swallow, have been paid off at Sheerness — 
late Mayor of that city. He was called to the Council, and filled | The Phaeton, 50 guns, sailing frigate, is to be immediately converted into a 
with credit the important office of Comm orks, screw steam | , and 35 feet. seamen of the 
—- first and second class will now we received for the Royal Navy; and 
Appoiniments. Their ages and beight 


g 

. 

must be as undermentioned, Viz. :—Age, first class, : 

Col. J. H. Purves to be Groom of the Privy Chamber, in the room of : Be, “3 wy ne eT 
mis al C. EB. pe eg ee Hon. aad . 
g Gon sf t 's Chapel, W! 
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ifs 


following s| moom doctor,” because of the skilful medical aid rendered 
are returned to vament -sa ty ay 4 lish and Russians «« Bapetects, Aime bn. Rotten to aechinene 
c :“- O-| pointed to the Diudem, 32, screw, Captain W. Moorsom, C.B., 
ladstoas, for Oxford i town, v. Dr. Heath, appointed to hospital service at Jamaica. 
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Arup. 


| Tue Army Estiwares.—The usual Parliamentary document bas been | off at Devonport.—— opening 
| issued. There is to be a reduction of home and colonial establishment | iato Portsmouth harbour bave commenced building this gigantic securi- 
| of about 7500, and an increase to the Iodia establishment of about 14,000 | ty. The caisson will be more than 100 feet across and about 300 feet in 
| men. As the former only is provided fur by Parliament, there is a de-| breadth; the keel and midsbip ribs are already riveted together. 
| crease of the sum to be voted, but the net decrease amounts only to| dock is fast anproaching completion, and will be sufficiently large to re- 
| £9965. The total amount required for the ensuing financial year is | ceive the (reat Eastern, or in three distinct compartments to dock three 
| £11,568,000. The whole imperial force for the defence of the United | such ships as the Agamemnon.——C Norton, the inventor of the 
for the occupation of Iodia will be | “* liquid fire rifle.” has been exhibiting another i i per- 
229,000 men as compared with 122,000 in last year. The army consti- | fected by him, called the explosive percussion bolt signal. The chief merit 
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troops when on the march, the bolt exploding with a very loud 
maintained on the Indian establishment is 106,000 of home, 15,000 form pve bag out of the hand either on the road or on grass———It is 


in the naval circles that the Admiral: 
the infantry will 





power, and carrying 211 broadside guns, besides pivot The 
way Steam Company that they are prepared to grant a subsidy of £3,000 = ships were to be put in ission 1 
per voyage for a fortnightly mail to America, alternating between the| Paizes ror Goop SHoottnc.—The Inspector General of Musketry, has - ‘a — 
of New York and Boston. After some debate, in which the the result of the last annual course of rifle instruction; the| A? —A Edgell, to the Retribution, vice Booker ; 
Ecreromest cppored the pro’, eure han boo given to bring igfe bill | prines for good shooting are ordered to be presented on The 624 | George Willes to, the Chsnepeats, a0 ag captain to Rear- Admiral Hope, C.5., 
all between the Parliamentary oaths, and 63d Regiments and the depot 58th Caieieh the omteaad Coamendante<htet on 
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Catholice.————In the House 
thas been called to the seizure of the British ship. Herald, by the Po 
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station.—Lieut. C. J. 
William for service in Ordinary, v. Oke, promoted to the 
course, but, the reports of practice not ha been kept, the agent of mails, v. Western.—J. W. Biiiot Se 
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New Books. 

There is such an air of total unconsciousness about Lady Morgan’s 
egotiem, that one is inclined to laugh at and pardon its intensity—all the 
more that, apart from this, her lately published Passages from my Auto- 
biography (Appletons) really do transport one into times that are worth 
the traversing, and among people who are worth communing with again. 
Just as we forgive coquetry in a pretty woman, so may we, we say, 
in a clever one, overlook this tendency to record the literary triumphs 
of ber earlier days. For the material whereof this book is compounded 
carries one back precisely forty years. At that period, namely in the 
winter of 1818-19, my Lady and her husband were lions in the French 

where her book on France bad made her widely known in 
the most intellectually brilliant society. This she sketches with a very 
graphic pen ; and it was worth the eketching. The mind of the country 
—which had been utterly crashed by the elder Napoleon, as it is now by 
his nephew—was at this epoch in a state of fluttering and restless agita- 
tion, measuring itself against the less able despotism of the restored Bour- 
bons, not succumbing as it had succumbed under the Empire- 
Lady Morgan appears to have been on the best possible terms 
with Lafayette, Benjamin Constant, Baron Humboldt, Denon, 
and other celebrities of the day, while enabled to set down, from 
hearsay and on good authority, no little gossip from the Royalist saloons, 
Being moreover a lively dame, she hits off the weak points of what she 
sees and hears, in a manner highly entertaining and not without Its 
uses.—Many of the plums of the pudding have been picked out and 
handed round in print ; but there are some left yet. What better, for 
instance, than sundry little souvenirs of Madame de Stael and her weak- 
nesses? How comic the idea of her daughter, subsequently the Duchesse 
de Broglie, always carrying, at parties, a little sprig of laurel to pop 
into Corinna’s hand, when the fit of inspiration was coming on! How 
immensely rich, on page 354, the fair Corinna's dialogue with her coach- 
man, on the morning after he bad overturned her into aditch! She 
asked him, solemnly : “ Are you aware of the importance of the life you 
endangered ?”’ The good man replied that he was not ; but she conti- 
nued her peroration all the same !—For a longer extract however we go 
to one of the episodes, and let the fair and eccentric Lady Caroline 
Lamb—the wife of Lord Melbourne and the admired of Lord Byron— 
speak for herself in this very original letter. 


Brockett Hall, D ber 18th. 

My dear Lady Morgan,—Two days before I wrote to you I had fal- 
len from my horse. Three days after I was seized with a most 
violent nervous fever, accompanied by inflammation in the throat and 
stomach, so that what with the general lowness and partial fulness 
no one knew what to do. For one week I never swallowed any- 
thing. The moment of danger passed, and now I believe, in truth, 
I died ; for assuredly a new Lady Caroline has arisen from this 
death. I seem to have buried my sins, griefs, melancholy, now, 
and to have come out like a new-born babe, unable to walk, think, 
speak ; but perfectly happy. So finding myself—after I had wished for 
death and died—alive ahs I made them carry me out into the air in a 
blanket, and then, to the astonishment of every one, ordered my horse 
next day, and sat upon it and would ride, and now am well, only weak. 
I have positively refused to take any draughts, pills, laudanum, wine, 
brandy, aod arrowroot, or other stimalants. I live upon milk porridge, 
soda water, and milk, and all the farinaceous grains. My wind is calm 
—I am pleased to be alive—grateful for the kindness shown me; and 
never mean to auswer any questions further back than the 15th of this 
month, that being the day of this new Lady Caroline’s birth, and I hate 
the old one. She had her good qualities; but she bad grown into a sort 
of female Timon—not of Atheos—bitter, and always going over old, 
past scenes, She also imagined that people hated her. Now the pre- 
sent Lady Caroline is as gay as a lark, sees all as it should be, not per- 
haps as it is; and having received your very clever letter, full of good 
sense, means to profit by it; but, at present, like her predecessor, and 
like one of your countrymen, is going about wanting work. I have 
nothing necessarily todo. I know I might, and ought to do a great 
Many thi but then I am not compelled to do them. 

As to writing, assuredly enough has been written, besides, it is differ- 
ent writing when one’s thoughts flow out before one's pen, and 
writing with one’s pen waiting for thoughts. Would I could be useful ! 
I did write a book about stables and domestic economy, upon a new and 
beaatiful plan ; but unless some one saw it and thought it good, I would 
not venture to publish it ; yet I wrote it whilst writing “ Ada Reis.”’ 

My laundry and stables I conduct upon that plan to save myself trou- 
ble ; but it is more difficult to put it into practice in a house, although 
it was done, and with success, one year. 

I mention this to show you that I, too, have been a good housewife, 
and saved William (Lord Melbourne) much ; but he says what is the 
use of saving in one place if you squander all away in another? Alas! 
what is the use of anything? we may go on saying what is the use, till 
we really puzzle ourselves, as I did, as to why we exist at all. When 
i have a moment to spare write to me. Remember me to Sir Charles 

organ. I will give your message to Miss White——Believe me, most 
truly yours, Caro.ixe Lame. 

Ere we part with Lady Morgan, it is but fair to say that, with all her 
egotism and self complacency, she does not always keep her head in the 
clouds. Here are a few lines from her Diary, dated at Geneva. 

He (Morgan) has already made a précis of the statistics of Geneva 
that is quite wonderful. How strongly and finely opposed is his clear 
Ang) intellect and profound reflection, to my flinsy, fussy, flirty, 
Celtic temperament, by courtesy called Mind ; which gives me the title 
among my dear compatriots of being such a “ talented creature.” 





Messrs. Rudd & Carleton have reprinted Eric, or Little by Litile, by 
Fred. W. Farrar, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. It is an inter- 
esting reminiscence of school-days in England, where the author is well 
known as a sound classical scholar, and as the writer of certain pleasant 
poetical sketches ; but we should rather have expected an edition of 
some classic or a compilation of ancient authorities as the offapriag of 
his pen, than a book of the character of “ Tom Brown's School Days at 
Rugby.” Amidst however his scholastic lore and long collegiate assc- 
ciations, he has been able to preserve a tender and manly heart under a 
grave and dignified exterior.— The volume in question resembles an epic 
poem, in having a beginning, a middle, aud an end, In itself it may be 
described as the history of Eric Williams during his school days at Ros- 
lyn. There are numerous passages full of feeling ; and few of them will 
more thoroughly recall the spriagy sensations of boybood than the one 
relating to the death-bed scen+ of Russell, one of Eric’s warmest friends. 
He was dying from the effect of an accident, the details of which are 
given with an uncommon amount of precision and masterly effect, form. 
ing, under the head of “The Adventure at the Stack,” one of the best 
written Chapters in the book. 

We admire the manly tone of the author’s answer to the common ob- 
jection to a public echool education—that it tends to corrupt a boy, 
—and think it well to give his own words, 

“ You mean,” says he, “that, from your own experience, you fear 
that Vernon will bear at school many things which will shock his mo- 
desty, aod much language which is evil and blasphemous ; you fear that 
he will meet with many bad examples, and leara to look on God and 
godliness in a way far different from tbat to which he has been accustom- 
ed at home. You fear, in gbort, that he must pass through the same 
painful temptations to which you have yourself been subjected, to which, 
ary = you have even succumbed. 

“Well, Eric, this is all true, yet, knowing this, I say, by all means let 
Vernon come to Roslyn. The innocence of mere igaorance is a poor 
thing ; it cannot, under any circumstances, be permanent, nor is it ut all 
valuable as a foundation of character. The true preparation for life, the 


true basis of a manly character, is not to have been ignorant of evil, but 
to have known it and avoided it, not to have been sheltered 





prominently. In large schools there is a tendency of a gregarious natare 
between groups of boys of the same standing, age, or character. Occa- 
sionally however, from feelings of private friendsbip, interest, or duty, 
a big boy takes up a small fellow, and by so doing espouses his cause 
generally, as against all assailants. Our own experience convinces us 
that this system of patronizing is exceedingly pernicious ; and unhap- 
pily it is too’common in England. But here are some of our author’s rea- 
sorts for condemning its existence. 

“ First of all, it keeps him in an unnatural sort of dependence.; then 
ten to one it makes him conceited, and prevents his character from 
really coming out well. And besides, the young chap generally gets 
paid out in kicks and abuse, from the jealousy and eg ey Age 
and if his protector happens to leave, or anything of that kind, woe be- 
tide him!’ 

Before leaving this book, we would caution the reader against sup- 
posing that it gives in all respects a correct representation of English 
Schools. The story seems to divide itself almost into two parte—the first 
being very natural, simple, and well-told : the latter containing a won- 
derfal perversior of facts, as they usually fall within the experience of 
any school-boy. We cannot but think that one accident by drowning on 
the seashore, happening to one of the pupils, would be sufficient to pre- 
vent its repetition for many succeeding generations ; but here we have 
two recorded for our benefit, Again, an excellent Head-Master, a very 
Arnold in conception, with a staff of Tutors of whom any School might 
be proud, administers the temporal and moral government of the boys. 
They are represented as actually seeing and recognizing the faults and 
vices of the system around them. To imagine, therefore, that such a 
state of immorality and lawlessness could exist, as is here represented, 
by boys breaking bounds, smoking cigars, acting plays at night ic dor- 
mitories, drinking brandy, and coming to prayers drunk—is simply to 
imagine a ludicrous impossibility—or at least an anomaly so strange 
as to require precise explanations. Eric is represented as having struck 
one of the Tutors. Would not immediate expulsion have followed such an 
assault in any well-regulated school !—The moral of the book we under- 
stand, to consist in showing the certain puaishment, both mental and 
physical, that accompany irresolution, irregularity of conduct, and 
godl in the schoolboy.—With the reservation we have intimated, 
it may be profitably read. 


Very tastefully issued (by Messrs. Delisser & Procter) is a duode- 
cimo having for title, The Romance of the Ring, and Other Poems, by James 





the schools of this country, we may be allowed to introduce it what | 


A BRITISH NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 

A first move seems to have been made by Government towards @ oon- 
pee nt eee Societies of England—towards the 

poy tt aye ational Institute. At leust. is what we infer 

Mr. Dieraeli’s explanations. The Royal Academicians, he tells us, 
are to remove from T' Square to Piccadilly. The whole of the 
National Gallery is to be pre for the reception of pictures. Marl- 
borough House is to be given up in a few days to the upholsters in the 
name of the Prince of Wales, A house, with accommodation for curators 
and keepers, is being built at South Kensington for the tem re- 
ception of the Vernon Gallery and the Turner Collections. A site is to 
be given to the Royal Academicians om the grounds of Burlington 
House—* in connexion with other public buildings.” A special clause 
is inserted, we believe, in the agreement between the Government and 
the Academy, to the effect that the State, which finds the site, shall sup- 
ply the design for an edifice—and that the taste of the Forty may find 
space for employment only on the arrangement of the rooms and the mu- 
ral decorations. 
We infer that the present buildings of Burlin House are to come 
down,—walls, outworks, galleries, Mik Ape | e space cleared would 
be very considerable. On the open land might be erected ot ne 
series of public edifices for the use of which Letters, Science, Art 
have on Prime Ministers and Chancellors of the Exchequer 
their respective claims. The Royal Society has ae established a 
permanent occupation of the spot. The Royal P ical raw | is 
acquiring from usage a night of periodical meeting there. The Lin- 
nean the Chemical Society are there in fixed settlement. That seve- 
ral other Learned Societies have petitioned Government for the use of 
rooms in Burlington House is known to our readers. On what grounds 
their claims can be resisted by avy Chancellor of the Exchequer who al- 
lows the Linnean and Chemical, the Astronomical and Philological So- 
cieties to lodge at the public charge—net to now of the superb 
apartments sven or lent to the Society of Aniiquaries and the Royal 
Society—we cannot conceive. Of this we are sure: so long as these 
privileges remain _— to six or eight learned bodies, there will be agi- 
tations and complaints on the part of those who believe themselves and 
their services oan tan the Government. 

We trust that Mr. Disraeli—in the Royal Academy to Pioca- 
dilly—is working towards a general aim of completeness economy 
in literary, scientific, and artistic administration of the country. 
The erection of a Palace of Intellect, that should be to the Present 
that the British Museum and the National Gallery are to the Past,—the 
home of living genius and the centre of its labours and ye a 
be worthy of the age. A long and well-lighted qailery should be given 
to the Academicians. Sets of apartments would have to be provided for 
the books, instruments, and collections of the other Societies. Twenty 
or thirty rooms would go a long way towards housing all these. Then, 
there might be erected three lecture theatres (one of them large, such as 
the theatre in the Museum of Practical Geology) for the common use of 
the Societies. Three would be enough, and more than enough ;—for a 








a tragic drama in three acts, to which succeed a variety of domestic 
and miscellaneous compositions. Of these all, the domestic are the 
best, showing in not a few instances a tenderness of touch and an as- 
piration after the good and the lovely, which warm up one’s sympathies 
towards the author. The tinge, too, of melancholy resignation that pre- 
vails is not unnaturally igduced by the misfortune of his life. In early 
boyhood, an accident deprived him totally of hearing, so that in one 
sense he is 

from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, * on * * 
And Wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 


Stadents of German, French, Spanish, or Italian—all or either—may 
profitably avail themselves of Professor Roemer’s Polyglot Reader, and 
Guide for Translation, the five volames whereof have jast been laid upon 
our desk by Messrs, D. Appleton & Co, We say jive, for the English 
Text, isting of selected prose and verse in all sorts of style, is the 
starting-point, each of the four other volumes being devoted to a ver- 
sion ih one of the tongues just indicated. There is no slight advantage 
in this facility for polyglottal reference, and the work may well be com- 
mended to notice. 





Mesers. Harper & Bre. send us The Laird of Norlaw, a Scottish story, 
by the author of “ Margaret Maitland,”—and an exceedingly unnatural 
and improbable story it is,—albeit containing many spirited p » 


Nack. The ome named covers some twenty pages, and is followed by | of 


little arrang t of the Societies themselves as to the days and hours 

ting, and the ee oy of occupation, would allow with perfect ease 
and barmony of thirty-six meetings in each week. This is far beyond 
the demand. 


The Royal Society, the Society of Antiquaries and the Civil Engineers, 
meet once a week. The Geographical Society, the Geological, Eatomo- 
logical, Zoological, Royal Society of Literature, Philological, Linnean, 
Chemical, and Asiatic, meet once a fortnight. The average is about a 
dozen meetings a week. Some are held in the morning, some in the 
evening ; so that no difficnity could arise in distributing the rooms for 
use. On the advantages for mutual communication and reference that 
must result from bringing so many learned persons and so many valuable 
libraries and collections under a common roof, we need not now enlarge. 
On the possibility of giving to all these literary, scientific, and artistic 
bodies a common organigation—so as to combine them for honour and 
usefulness into a great national institute—while leaving each society free 
and independent, as regards its own peculiar action—we may speak 
another day.— Atheneum. 

— 


EXPLORATIONS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
A meeting ef the Royal Geograpbical Society was beld on Monday 
evening, in Burlington Hoase—the president, Sir Roderick Murchison, in 
the chair. Several new Fellows were introduced, among whom was the 


Duke of Wellington. 

The commanication was a en by Mr. Tayler, of Greenland, on 
“The Aurora Borealis.” It was illustrated by several diagrams, show- 
ing some of the varied forms the aurora takes, the most remarkable of 
which was the form of a truncated cone suspended at a great height from 
the earth, with a fringe-like appearance at the bottom, somewhat resem- 
bling a lady’s parasol. Sir George Back afterwards described some of 
the pb of the aurora, which, he said, assumes at times every 





and introduciag a few life-like and well-drawn characters.—The scene 
opens with the death of the Laird, His dying charge to his sons to search 
for one Mary of Melmar, the true heiress of his property, or her de:cend- 
ants, suggests the plot, which is worked up by the difficulty of discovering 
this individual. The daughter is made to become the unconscious in- 
mate of her own patrimony, in consequence of an ‘accidental friend- 
ship with the child of the intruding occupant—a school companion. She 
is the heroine, and in the end marries the old Laird’s son, Cosmo Li- 
vingstone. The best descriptions in the work are the account of the 
night faneral of the Laird during a storm, to evade the Sheriff, and 





France. 
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from temp- 
tation, but to have passed through it and overcome it by God's help.” 
One practise is strongly condemoed ; aud as it is almost uokaowa in 


times. 
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leston, 8. C Sevenss & On 
edition <yea ee Novels............ Phila, Peterson. | the United States, where the mountains have a 


The Spring season opens well in the way of pictures. Messrs. H. H | feet deep, and there is a stiff clayey bottom ; therefore 
Leeds & Co., announce a sale ot two evenings of next week, which will | ‘hick covering of brushwood with timber b .. 
undoubtedly excite the attention of all amateurs. At the bead of the |, that the existing means of transport are not impracticable, 
list of painters whose works will then change hands, we see that of car et tat the sompeng mab wish he is y= (the North- 


This Sale, we observe, takes place at the rooms of the National Aca- 
demy of Design ; and this reminds us that the Association itself is con-| one or other of the passes which had been 
templating a change eminently desirable. The intention now is to have | Mountains, a not 
the Rooms permanently open, at a cheap rate of admission, with a fre- | #tfacted to connect the 5 
quent succession of novelties This is marching with the improved | of jana in Saskatchewan, Se area 


colour, and frequently moves rapidly from one side of the horizon to the 
other, but always at a great height the earth. On two occasions be 
thought these motions were accowpaaied by a birsing noise. Though 
other persongalso heard the noire, Sir George could not positively affirm 
that it from the motion of the aurora. 

Two interesting communications were then read from Captain Palliser 
and Dr. Hector on the discovery of two new passes through the Rocky 
Mountains within the British territory. Three — were noticed, but 
one of them descends on the western side to Kootanie, withia the 
bou of the United States ; the two others are entirely withia the 
British . Capt Palliser says that one of the highest peaks on 
the range of the Rocky Mountains, about 15,700 feet above the level of 
the sea, has been called Mount Murchison, and one of the newly-dis- 


the discovery of the heiress, Mary of Melmar, an old precise lady in | covered passes lies between it and Mount Srowne, which is about the 


same elevation. The height of the ~- is about 5000 feet, and it was 
described as being far from difficult for horses, and is ie of 
rendered passable for carts with a little labour, as there is abundance of 
wood from which a road might be constructed. Dr, Hector had 


Jackson, | "ated himself from Captain Palliser to explore another route, and 


, Mayhew. 
J. Lovell. | as rons, quartzose, and ia part formed of conglomerate, in which quartz 
is - tly 


succeeded in discovering the other pass, which is about the same height, 
and offers equal facilities for transit as the former one, bota of them lead- 
ing down into British Columbia. The character of the rocks was described 


mingled. < 
Roderick Murebison congratulated the society on the discovery of 
through the Rocky Mountuaice, es the ex 4 
expedition in w oy Palliser and Doctor Hector were e 
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Bit BREET tees sproansansen -caswecnhse «knnwedi amen éase a Peterson. | bad been undertaken on the recom of the G 
The Ladye of Aib:rone. By G. Lippard. ..............c.cce0000s Ibid. | Society. He observed as a singular fact that the passes the 
A New System of , successfally to the Solution of Rocky Mountains in the British territory, though they cross the b 


part of the range, are 1000 feet lower than the in the territory of 


the 
cal and Statistieel Bockety. +e joka Jey, Ease Appletons, | ment by those discoverers of two practicable passes, connecting the Bri- 


—=—___ west. He considered, however, that great difficulty to the 
tion would be found on side, aod alluded to the 
Pine Arts. notare of the sonntey, neer Lake along the Saskatchewan, 
Photography in its various branches is still busily at. work, repro- to 7 ae, sion ehthe ~ e ——— 
ducing and originating, and in either case tending, we hope, to beget or oeetn? ie clilnaad niente each fact that two of the rivers 


foster a taste for cheap and wholesome and endariog enjoyment.—Messrs. | which bave their sources in tke Rocky Mouotains-—the Biche ‘amd the’ 
Frodsham & Co. are now issuing a series of fac-similes of subjects taken | Colambia, run 

from the “ old masters,” s most delightfal mode of looking at the “ Ita- | ly * few miles apart— the 
lian question.” Their mode is to submit a choice proof-engraving to the 
sun’s marvellous manipulation ; and the result is a copy that adds to all | the discovery 

the merits of the original the tint that is familiar to lovers and students | important, as they 
of these processes. The effect is eminently good.—The instances now 
before us, neatly mounted on card-board, are Correggio's St. John, and | by Mr. Ball, for the swamp near Lake Superi 


for a considerable distance parallel to each other, smdi 
one taking an easterly course to the Atlan- 

tic. and the other emptying itself in the Pacific Ocean. 

Lord Bury, who has recently returned from Canada, said be considered 

of the two passes through the Rocky Mountains as most 
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being rich, and the climate throughout the greater part being of a milder 
temeoretare than many of the more conteve parts of North America. 
The immense berds of buffaloes that now graze on the es in the ter- 
ritory of the Saskatchewan show that the country is eligible for cultiva- 
tion and occupation. 

Sir Roderick Murchison, in voting the thanks of the meeting to the 
authors of the two interesting communications, and to Sir Bulwer Lytton, 
the Colonial Secretary, who sent them to the society, announced that 
Sir Bulwer Lytton bad assented to the request of eee to be 
allowed to continue his explorations to the west of the ky Mountains, 
instead of retracing bis steps eastward.—London poper, Feb. 19. 


a 


Sunraisivc 4 Leorarp; Covrace v. CLaws.—A gentleman named 
Winton, a Civil Engineer on the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, sta- 
tioned near Nassick, about 120 miles N. E. of Bombay, communicates to 
a friend in England the following deed of extraordinary courage and en- 


durance :— ‘ 

A thrilling incident has just occarred in this vicinity, that might be 
called a phase of life in the jungle, and which recalls the chivalric deeds 
of olden time. The adventurous cireamstagce occurred to Mr. Goody 
our manager of the timber works for the construction of the railway, 
who left Nassick on the 8th inst. on a short journey of inspection to the 
village of Oombroola, which he reached rbout six o’clock in the evening, 
at that time quite light, and bad his tent pitched by his attendants ad- 
joining the native dwellings. While inspecting some timber within a 
stone’s-throw of it, he perceived what he imagiued to be a tiger stealing 
out of a dense thicket of cactus plants facing him, and advancing at a 
slow, determined pace, its glaring eyes fixed inteatly upon him at only a 
few paces distant, impatient for the coming stroggle. No pause, and 
but a moment’s reflection for him, ere the powerful leopard (as it roved 
to be) had reduced the space to a few feet, and the momentary reflection 
of the brave fellow was, “ It’s all up with me now ; if I ran I cannot es- 
cape ; be will spring upon my back, and I shall rise from the earth no 
more. I'll face him!” was bis instant resolution; and he bent to re- 
ceive him. A smothered yell, and the brute had made its spring, its 
jawe extended for the death-gripe, on its victim, who was struck dowa 
we force of theshock. Then man and rolled over in the mad 

le for life and death. An instant the man was uppermost ; 
the hot, fetid breath from its wide mouth panted in bis face, its horrid 
jaws extended to grasp bis throat, while the rapid blows from his formi- 
dable paws, as they tore at bis form, tested terribly his resolute hold, 
and be with naugh' to parry its wild strength but Pe riding-wbip 
in his clenched hand. Instant though it was, sternly the Briton re- 
solved to conquer as he thrust bis left arm down the brute’s open throat, 
and eeized its tongue, then with the other arm forced down his riding- 
whip as well. Completely discomfited by this sudden surprise, the leo- 
freed itself and turned to retreat from his now prostrate opponent, 
whea be encountered a party of natives, who, having fled in terror at 
his appearance, bad by this time returned to the rescue provided with 
heavy canes. Ere these bad time to form an attack, or even to oppose 
its course, the ferocious brate, with a yell, sprang on one of the group, 
and bore him with a shriek of terror to the earth. A moment of sus- 
pense, and the wild shock bad left the form of the feeble native mangled 
and lifeless. The brute then bounded away towards a gone of buffa- 
loea, which it attacked. Poor Goody, whom the natives bad discovered, 
was no sooner raised and sensible, than with a cheer he led the pursuit, 
and soon overtook bis sony in deep conflict with the buffaloes, which 
ia sustaloing the attack b: led their jlant. The brave pur- 
suer was the first up, and dealt the wild brute a blow on the skull that 
stunned it, when the bitherto terrified natives fell upon it and despatched 
it. The victor then turned to think of himself. Scarce had he surveyed 
the conquest ere he sank fainting from the loss of blood ; his left arm, 
which had been down the leopard’s throat, was fearfully mangled and 
bung useless, bis thigh bitten through, his body torn all over stream- 
ing with blood, and bis clothes rent in shreds from his ry To this 
condition be was carried by the G wallabs ‘o his tent, and only kept 
alive during the night by being ru from head to fout. 

The following morning he was carried on a litter twenty miles to his 
home at Nassick. The slain leopard, borne oa branches, preceded him 
in triumph, attended by a troop of natives, each of whom was envious of 
bearing the lion-bearted victor, The gauzy covering of the wounded 
man contrasted forcibly with the arance of the dead leopard— the 
led horse of the wounded man wi y saddie—the train of slim 
and white-clad natives looking more d aa they oo trom the 
overshadowing palms, presented a picture that seemed to interpret the 
aad history, cod imapoesive enough a the simple cortege as it 
wound slowly through the rocky 
you may imagine, the sufferer was in a most deplorable condition, and 
still remains in great danger. My friend who sends me the details de- 
scribes the animal as an uousually large and powerful leopard, while 
the natives persist it isa tiger. It measured seven feet eng, and stood 
apwards of two feet six i high. Its skin is now spread out in my 
late room at the palace of Nassick. 





Aurrert.—The following anecdotes of Alfieri are from an authentic 
source, and appear worthy of record. The poet was one evening at the 
house of the Princess Carignani, and leaning, in one of his silent moods, 
against a sideboard decorated with a rich tea-service of clgna, by a sud- 
den movement of his long loose tresses, threw down one of the cups. The 
bam of the mansion ventured to tell him that he had spoilt her set, and 


better have broken them all; but the words were no sooner a 


said 
‘than Alfieri, without replying or changing countenance, swept off the 
whole service upon the floor. His hair was fated to bring another of his 
eccentricities into play ; for, being alone at the theatre at Turin, and 
hanging carelessly with bis head backwards over the corner of his box, a 
jady io the next seat on the other side of the —— who had, on other 
occasions, made several attempts to attract bis attention, broke into vio- 
fent and repeated encomiums on his auburn locks, which were flowing 
down close to her band. Alfieri _ not a word, and continued in his 
posture until he left the theatre. The lady received the next morning a 
parcel, the contents of which she found to be the tresses she had so much 
admired, and which the count bad cut off close to his head. There was 
no billet with the present, but words could not have more clearly expos- 
tulated, “ Jf you luke the hair, here it is, but for heaven's sake leave me alone.” 
Alfieri employed a le young man at Florence to assist him in 
his Greek translations, and the manner in which that instruction was re- 
ceived was not a little eccentric. The tutor slowly read aloud and trans 
lated the Greek author, and Alfieri, with his 1 and tablets in hand, 
walked about the room and pat down bis version. This he did without 
found bis preceptor reciting too quickly, 
1,—this 


ited, 
until a tap from the poet’s pencil on the 
be might continue his lecture. The les- 
son began and concluded with a slight and silent obeisance, and during 
the twelve or thirteen months of instruction the count scarcely spoke as 
many words to the assistant of his studies. The Countess of Albany, 
however, on receiving something like a remonstrance against this re- 
serve, assured the young man that the count had the highest esteem for 
him and bis services. t it is not to be su that the master felt 
much regret at giving his last lesson to so a pupil. The 
same gentleman described the poet as one whom had colton heard 
any company, and as seldom seen smile. His daily temper de- 
ypended not a little upon bis favourite horse, whom he used to feed out 
-of bis hand, and ordered to be led out before him every morning. If the 
anknal neigbed. or replied to bis caresses with any sigvs of pleasure, his 
countefiance brightened, but the lasensibility of he horse was generally 
‘followed by the dejection of the master.” — s Italy. 





Tus Pavt Pry ov tat Fourrsenra Ceyrury.—“ Jobn Froissart, call- 
ed by the courtesy of the time Sir Jobn, in honour of his being priest 
and chaplain, devoted a long life to the collection of the fullest and most 
trustworthy accounts of all the events and personages characteristic of 
his time. From 1526, whtnce his labours commence, to 1400, when his 
active pen stood still, nothing happened in any part of Bu that the 
Paul Pry ot the period did not rash off to verify on the spot. If he heard 
of an assemblage ot kaights going on at the extremities of France or in 
the centre of Germany, of a tournament at Bordeaux, a Court gala in 
Scotland, or a marriage festival in Milan, his travels began— whether in 
the humble guise of a solitary horseman, with bis portmanteau behind 
his suddle, and a ante —_ ut his beels, as he wearily 
across the border, till ly acrived in Ediobargh ; or in bis grander 
style of equipment, gallant steed, with hackney led beside him, and four 


dogs of bigh race gamboling round his horse, as be made his digni 
journey from a Wherever ifs was to be secs and’ paien 
ered up on former expeditions, whatever be learned in bis presen 
down Dots mene cad See nee ele ote ml ion 
pression of the pomp and psgeantries he 


bis he reached the court of prince or 
‘ could be’offered to the ‘noble lords and ladies bright’ than to form a 
| geen ciscle round the enchanting chronicler, and listen to what he 
\ had wri From palace to palace, from castle to castle, the unwearied 
‘ picker-up of unconsidered trifies’ (which, however, were neither trifles 
nor unconsidered, when their true value became known, as giving life 
and reality to the annals of a whole period), pursued his happy way, 
certain of a friendly reception when he arrived, and certain of not losing 
his time by negligence or blindness on the road. If he overtakes a etate- 
| ly cavalier, attended by squires and men-at-arms, he enters into conver- 
| sation, drawing out the experiencés of the venerable warrior by relating 
| to him all he knew of things and persons in which he took an interest. 
And when they put up st some hostelry on the road, and while the gal- 
| lant knight was sound asleep on his straw-stuffed couch, and bis follow- 
| ers were wallowing amid the rashes on the parlour floor, Froissart was 
7, with pen and note-book, scoring down all the old gentleman had 
| told him, all the fights he bad been nt at, and the secret history (if 
| any) of the councils of priests and kings. In this way, knights in distant 
| parts of the world became known to each other. The same voice which 
described to Douglas at Dalkeith the exploits of the Prince of Wales 


’| sounded the praises of Douglas in the ears of the Black Prince in Bor- 
White. 


deaux.”— Rev. James 





Fame v. Gotp.—A very curious dinner has just taken place in Madrid, 
and a private letter gives us a report. We should scarcely venture to 
meddle with anything so unpretending, but for the thoughts which were 
uttered there, + drmeen Seve alike in their source, and in their esthetical 
tendency. The eminent banker. M. Salamanca, receives at his table, 
every Thursday, politicians and journalists of the moderate party. To 
this weekly courtesy 12 gacetilleros (journalists) recently respo by 
inviting their opulent host to an entertainment of their own, at one of 
the modest restaurants of the Spanish capital. The invitation was ac- 
cepted, and the dinner took place, the cost of the feast being eight reals, 
or 1s. 9d. a-bead. Our ent takes up the tale :—Instead of the 
basket of flowers usually placed at the centre of the table stood a pyra- 
mid of books, su> by the busts of Caideron, Lope de Vega, Cer- 
vantes, and Velasques. The dinner has been more than modest, and I 
would never have troubled you with it were it not for Salamanca’s 
speech, which, I think, is worthy to be reproduced :—* Gentlemen,” 
said he, “ about 25 years from this time the old and threadbare cassock 
of Salamanca, then a student in the pamann | of Grenada, might be 
among the oldest and most worn-out cassocks of hiscomrades. When my 
education was completed —, to Malaga, and made myself a ga- 
cetillero (journalist) of the Avisador my set Then the love of gold 
took ssion of my soul, and it was Madrid that I found the object of 
my adoration ; but not without the loss of my juvenile illusion. Be- 
lieve me, gentlemen, the man who can — all his wishes has no more 
ps pe Keep the way you have entered on, I advise you. Roths- 
child’s celebrity will cease on the day of his death. Immortality can 
be earned but not bought. Here are before you the basts of men who 
have gloriously cultivated liberal arts; their busts I have met with 
throughout the whole of Europe; but nowhere have I found a statue 
erected to the memory of a man who has devoted his life to making mo- 
ney. To-day I speak to you with my feelings of 22 yeara, for in your 
company I have forgotten I am a banker, only thougbt of my youth 
and days of gay humour.—Spectator. 





Tae New Army or Ixpia.—It has of late been the custom, particu- 
larly in Eogland, to point to the new Punjab army as a new source of 
danger. That army, raised for a special service at a time when audacity 
was the only true etatesmansbip, is undoubtedly too Hy The number 
originally intended by Sir John Lawreace been doubled, and the 
Punjabees now form the bulk of our disposabl@native army. Recruiting 
is now forbidden, and the numbers will speedily decline, but they ought 
to be redaced still further, redaced till any idea of contending with 
Europeans, or even expressing discontent, should be clearly and visibly 
impossible. In the teeth of balf the civil administrators many of the 
best soldiers of India, we still maintain that “all native troops in excess 
of 30,000 men armed with firearms are a needless and expensive source 
of danger. The truth is, however, not very likely to find till 
the second mutioy bas the eyes of Indian politicians. Meanwhile, 
though nothing is by shutting our = to our true position, there 
is even less advantage ia ig even that the new 





ppeared 
files along the road to Nassick. As/ the 


army had displayed « spirit certainly not et manifested, our own 
strength is still enormous, infinitely greater than it was before 1857. 
The Panjabees within the tervisestons Delhi included, are only abont 
46,000 ; 27,000 more are serving in all parts of Hindostan, making, with 
police in Oude and other places, a total of about 80,000 men. That 
is nearly 20,000 less than the total of the Sepoy force which was encoua- 
tered with less than a third of the existing number of Earopeans, The 
disparity is still more t when we remember that the old arm: 

held half our forts, our magazine, and more than balf our avail- 
able artillery. The new army, moreover, is d on principles very 
different from those which ruled the location of the old Sepoy force. The 


not to produce a feeling of vain 
most natural to our countrymen—but in order that these facts may be 
fairly understood. There may be a magazine, but at all events we are 
py a ket Every precaution consistent with the existence of 

t native army has been adopted, and hitherto with success. The 
t of the new army as yet ist ly Once convinced that 
we are the stronger,—and they know the condition of affairs in their own 
territory thorougbly,—the v: impulse of nationality will die away, 
and we may have no more faithful native troops than those of the Pun- 
jab. As the country settles down, and the presence of the large rein- 
forcements now pouring into India becomes manifest, 


from 50 years of a most incessant combat. But one blunder, —— 
the main one about the Artillery, strikes us forcibly in the existin 

rangements, All reductions are reductions of men. What can be the 
use of that plan? In the event of an emeuée the 300 or 400 wanting on 
the muster-roll would be filled up in a week, and by good soldiers. It 
is regiments not numbers we should redace. Two win , in two different 
places, are not half so formidable as two regiments in the same localities, 
even though the latter be no more numerous. With this policy, and an 
addition of 5,000 infantry from the German Legion, movement in the 
Punjab may be rendered impossible.— Bombay Telegraph and Courier. 


EnGLisumen anv Frecp Sports.—The first Napoleon designated us 
as a nation of shopkeepers ; and, so far as our commercial habits and 
enterprise justify the ion, it is not a misnomer ; bat we are alzo 
a race of sportsmen — the little urchin who, “ with crooked pia, 
baited with one unwrithing ring of a dead worm, and attached to a yarn 
thread, bis rod of the mere willow, or bazel wand, stands on 
bridge of the little bit burnie during all his play-bours, as tful of 
his primer as if the weary art of printing had never been invented, day 
after day, week after week, month after month, in mute, deep, earnest, 
passionate heart, mird, and soul-engrossing hope of some time or other 
catching a minnow or beardie,”’ to the waolier noble or commoner, who 
is owner of a stable of hunters, and two or three score couples of nob) 
fox-houuds—Eoglish boys and English men love the pastimes of field, 
flood, and fell. At the proper seasovs the merchant leaves the counting- 
house and “ Change,” the tradesman his counter, to tempt the trout 
from his deep haunts, or put up the covey in the stubble, and the red 
raw f on the moor-lands, or follow the trail of the fox with fleet-footed 

ound. It is a well-known fact, that some of the most skilful anglers, 
the surest shots, and the boldest riders at a five-bar gate are men, the 
far nm poem of whose time is spent amid the throngs of our com- 
merci maoufactu) cities and towns. If we take another section 
of the community, the y. the men of independent means, and 
our agricultural popalation—not the mere labourers, however—this en- 
thusiaem for field sports is almost universal, and its indulgence is con- 
sidered as much a matter of duty as more serious occupations. It is to 
this national uliarity, or rather tendency, that England is so mach 
indebted for the honour she bas won in the tented field. Christopher 
North speaking, in his “ R tions,” of hunting, says—‘ The hills and 
dales of merry England have been the best ridiug school to her gentle- 
men—ber geatlemen who have not lived at home at ease, but with Pa- 
get. and Stewart, and Seymour, and Cotton, and Somerset, and Vivian, 

ve left their hereditary halls, and all the peaceful pastimes Pursued 
ee noe eee to try the mettle of their steeds, and cross 
swords with the vaunted Gallic chivalry ; and still have they been in the 
shock victorious—witness the skirmish that at 
Salhanda, the overthrow that uncrowned him at Waterloo.”— Art Journal. 











Tux Conoress or Vexoxa.—* Whilst looking at the cluster of 
crowned beads it was not to remark that the absolute lords of 
so many millions of men had not only nothing to distinguish them from 


tentate, no higher treat | the 


our real strength | wal 





common race of mankind, but were, in appearance, inferior to what 
might be expected from the same number of gentlemen taken at hazard 
from any society in Europe. Nor was there to be seen a trait expressive 
of any great or attractive quality in all those who were to be the sources 
of so much happiness or misery to so large a ion of the civilized 
world. Yet some of those were notoriously men in their private 
capacity, and scarcely one of them has been 
nently pernicious to ee or any other than the venial failings of 
bamanity : or, as a writer of no democratic tendency says of them, ‘ all 
— persons in private life, all scourges of the countries submitted 
to their sway. 
“ Of the Sovereigns at Verona the Alexander took the most 
pains to ingratiate himself with the Vertoae, by rambling about 
tended to, and seizing the bands of the ladies whom he happened 
to encounter in the streets, or giving sequins to the boys at 
one day amused himself with ing up the coffee to his brother of 
Austria, and it was some time before Francis discovered that he was 
waited upon by an Emperor in disguise. A strange but innocent frolic, 
but ce bis potius nugis.’ dlepatched 
“To prepare for the Congress two hundred policemen were 
from Venice to Verona, and two bundred from Milan. The number of 
troops in the city and round it amounted to 10,000. The principal em- 
ap mey h o ice was to watch the of those to whom 
Bperor Alexander and. the Duke of, Weill the especial ob- 
mperor Alex ke eilington were 
jects of their care. The = es for he had been mach 
so duaht, very popalar ty eppeartag i thn pit ot ke epert-hoane Gite 
no doubt, very jar by ap) in tat 
in plain Clothes! Lord Broughton "t Naly, " ose! 


; 


Tux Emperor's Money-matrers.—A lawsuit of no ordinary interest 
is expected to occupy the attention of one of the civil courts. All 
money-lenders of London will remember that some twelve years ago 
Guesousing to Stine tho otab epee 9 sicgnge 2 obamnensine eoes 

vi ing to wiod upon a mortgage ms apon 
the French Government in * of the y 
Hortense. Prospectuses setting forth his title to countless millions, 
which he offered to the public in shares of convenient amount, were pro- 
fusely circulated, bat met with small favour from the monied rer] 

action 


§ 





either in Houndsditch or eleewhere. It is, however, now stated 


de Cock and Terwangue, bankers, of Antwerp, apa aa in an 
brought his Majesty Napoleon IIL. ia own courts, 
1847, one M. Aristide Ferrére obtained from Pri 
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at 10,000,000fr. were deposited with M. de Prima, a French 
London. M. A. Ferrére, in order to render his security 
able, divided the ten millions into 100 shares, of 100,000fr. 

of these shares were deposited with the plaintiffs by way of 
for money owing to them by Ferrére. Ferrére has never paid 
and now Messrs. Cock and Tewangue, availing themselves of the French 
law, which allows the sovereign to be sued in the civil courts, like any 
other citizen, bring their action.” One difficulty in their way is that, in 
1852, the Prince President when he con the y of the Or- 


: 
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leans family declared in the Momdeur that he would release the State 
from all bis claims to his mother’s fortunes. The tiffs contend that 
release cannot be binding upon them as for a valuable 


consideration ; but that, at all events, the Emperor having cancelled the 
shares which were with bis sanction and privity, is personally 
liable to them. Oa other hand, the validity of the assigument to 
Ferrére is contested by the Emperor. 





Osrrica Howrive.—With Faucheux’s revolver, a couple of southern 
hounds, having plenty of tongue and not too much speed, and a borse 
safe on bis legs and light in hand, a man might have an unlimited 
amount of at boars in Algeria. Bat, if he aspire to rarer game, 
there is the lion, the panther, the gazelle, the bastard, and the ostrich, 
in the Tell and Sahara of that country. The chase of the ostrich is held 
in high estimation, and is only followed by the Arab aristocrat, who 
makes a long and expensive preparation for its enjoymeat. Fur some 
weeks before the time appointed for the sport, the Arab feeds and trains 
his horses with special care ; and unless their wied and condition are 
Jee Gay ced bo hanes OES Ge Ct te see Soe Cale 

is is exactly what is done in our own country by good kennel manage- 
e cuken print of cnarity taeesn the Eagitth apenas oat Gs 
a cu it of ai ty between sportsman 
sehepupees 0 > Gchunes Ob site tieamentinmmiiatines ara 
ostrich as the other does in that of the fox. Bat, if anything, he of the 
desert has the advantage ; be posts his relay with such a thorough know- 
Nlee E Bn senaieg St Mia que, Gabe Cede Gee Se Gees; 
Sa ee ake ° Se et See es eae 
finds his second borse already half beaten by management of the 
groom. When the ostrich is blown in the chase, the rider strikes him 
with a sharp tap on bis featherless head, and at once deprives him of 
life, a small stick being his sole weapon. A Kous-Koussou, surmounted 
by cutlets taken from the breast of the ostrich, is the royal dish of the 


How to Pontsu 4 Woman-Wutrrer.—My attention was attracted 
the appearance of a man who waited on 
dress was more that of a country 
countenance peculierly sad and subdued. I found my eyes continually 
wandering toward this individual, whose maaner dicquieted 
moved about wearily, and as if his task was a weary one. 

After dinner the superiatendent asked me if I had observed the 
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— Wastes Pe ae 

« richest man in Eastern Paraguay. He a large, well 
stocked estancia.” ¥ ied 

Pea ed AL neal 

“Yes: he was guilty of the ungallant act of whi @ woman, and 
the President bas aL Sod bie be 0 eorvent ot tte fica Ware 
will at last libemate himself only by paying a large sum, or its equiva- 
lent in cattle.” 

So much for the rights of women and the summary administration of 
the law in Paraguay.— Page's La Plata and Paraguay. 


Tae Manwoupren Canat.—I was ear] surprised to “nd that this Mahbmou- 
tmoncy and of bumne life, eroage s eoustey perteotly fat, fe ar winding 
money umaa life, a cou! as windin 
in its course eae path Uvongh a lnneieth, On asking a 
dragoman, if he could explain the cause of this, he answered me by a 
story—for he has a story ready for almost every 
same qu 


expect me to know aad to do better than Allah?” poor engineer 
bad no reply to make to thie strange argument, so he took his leave and 
went his way.— Murray's Hassan. 


Tae Prramms: How were tasy Borit!—The notion of Diodorus 
that machines were not yet invented is sufficiently disproved by common 
sense and by the assertion of Herodotus. It is certainly singular that 
the ans, who have left behind them so = of their cus- 
toms, id have omitted every explanation of mode of raising the 
enormous blocks they used. have imagined incline 
without recollecting what their extent would be whea cheathabeight 
age Tenge of hem; end hen Se Bee plane may have been 
ployed some purpose, as it was 2 by the Assyrians and 
asa “ bank” for ransing up the mo’ towers against a ° 
lar wall, it would be difficult to adapt it to the sl faces 
mid, or to introdace it into the interior of a large 
phy ned iar om perrn, Fay eager de being placed 
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Lorp Mayor's Day Exrenses.—On the 9th of November, 1855, 
. the 
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rille band, vocalists, and trampeters, £93 11s. Farnitare, fittings, and | Notwi 
wolstery are set down at £720 9s. 10d., and under this head, flags, ban- 


ners, wands, illuminated fruit trees, evergreens, and armour are entered. 
of 


ets, programmes, bills of fare, and miscellaneous sta- 
= ‘amount to £244 188. 24. ; the two principal items being £50 for 
100 bills of fare, printed on white satin,— is, 10s. each ; £72 for 


i ickets, which are things to what they used to be a century 
oo The procession rt a for £45 7a, and the 7 item of any 
amount in this department is £10 10s., for an escort of light 
« military ” (of which sort we are not informed) cost the formidable sum 
of 25s., and mounted 30s., a “ general expenditure’ makes a total 
of £158 13s. 11d. And in this list there are some curious items— 
namely, Peienaeal £6 17s.; Lord Mayor’s beadle, £2 2s.; four men 
on roof of Guildball, £2 2s. ; men bringing up broken victuals, £1 ; Mr. 
Harker, toastmaster, £2 2s.; seven men, £3 7s, 5d. ; bottlemen for 


members of the committee, 28 at 12s, 6d, each, £17 10s. “cab hire of 


loving cup,” 28. ; soda water, £6 132, The gross amount of £3,055 was 
apportioned for payment as follows:—Lord Mayor, £1,427 10s. ; Mr. 
Alderman and (then) Sheriff Keanedy, £713 15s.; Mr. Alderman and 
(then) Sheriff Rose, £713 15s. The City Lands Committee contributed 
cash £200, and thus the feast was paid for. It is a popular idea that the 
« city ”—that is, the corporation—pays for all the civic festivities ; but 
that idea should, by every good citizen, be as speedily as possible pro- 








mstances, Coben's father in May last | enough they 

ivil Tribunal of Marseilles to declare the marriage nall | our friends at St. Paul’ 
y b landestine, i h as it had not been | a little 
published in France, and, second, because a Catholic priest 
gally celebrate the marriage of a Jew aod a Christian. 
however, after hearing lengthened pleadings, decided that by the Code 
Napoleon a marriage between French 
necessarily be published in France, when there was no reason to su 
that the parties wished to elude the French law, when they had 
some time established abroad, and when they had manifestly acted in 
faith—all which was the case in this affair. 
jection, the Tribanal ruled that even supposing a religious marriage be- 
tween a Roman Catholic and a Jew was void according to the canon law 
—® point it was not called on to decide—yet, as by the English law the 





people celebrated abroad need not 


dies, what with themselves, 
As to the second ob- | the’ 
they, poor fellows, could 
tion.— Blackwood’s Mi 


are!) open to the children of the streets, let us hope that 
8 will not think it beneath their dignity to devote 
special service” to this point also. Let us have the street 
preacher by all means ; but save us also the street-musician, even if one 
per anoum of our city geniuses goes mad under the infliction. There 
was a war of much the same kind waged a year or iwoago against hoops 
; they were found to be in the way of respectable elder- 

ly ladies, and the hoops, I am afraid, have been banished in q ; 
gh, if the trath were kaown, it would be found also that elderly la- 
their poodles ina string, and occasionally 

ir Bath-chairs, were much more in the way of the little boys ; but then 
not write to the 7imes on their side «f the ques- 








marriage at Calcutta by the Roman Catholic priest was admitted, it 
must be regarded as valid in a legal point of view in France also. The 
Tribunal therefore rejected the action, and declared the marriage valid. 
Cohen appealed to the Imperial Court of Aix against that decision, 
t the Court in a long judgment confirmed it. This is a satisfac 
decision, but apparently at variance with recent dicta of other F; 
judges, from which people bad come to the conclusion that a marriage 
unkaown to parents was not binding by the Civil Law of Fraace. 





claimed a popular fallacy.—Cily Press. 





Beruvpian Cepars.—The ea of the "Mudian scenery is greatly 
enhanced by the cedar trees ; as without them the Bermudas would pre- 
sent but a desert appearance, for it appears to be the only tree that can 
withstand the fury of the elements which, at particular seasons of the 
year, wage war upon these Islands. It affords great protection to the 
agricultarist, and stems the fury of the gale from his crops ; it is of such 
great assistance in the proper tillage of the land, that the local Govern- 
ment have, at various times, Acts for the better protection of the 
tree from destruction. Much of the household furniture is manufactured 
from this wood, and room doors look extremely handsome when made of 
the knotted portion of the eld cedars, and varnished. The beams of the 
houses, window frames, indeed, we may say that nearly all the wood re- 
aired fur building or house purposes, is cedar. Then, again, the far- 
} ome ’Mudian boats are built of this wood, and not boats alone, but ves- 
sels of large tonuage are now and then, at intervals, launched in the Is- 
lands. Some small vessels of war have, at different times,jbeen built 
also; one, named The Bermuda, was launched in Harrington Sound 
some few years back, but she was the last man-of-war built of this wood, 
as it was found not to answer well for vessels of that class. In sheltered 
situations the cedar attains a goodly size, and there are yet remaining a 
few imens of large dimensions, and ge great i There is 
one situated in the old churchyard of Smith’s parish, which, from *p- 
pearance, pumbers many winters; it is put to an useful and decidedly 
ornamental pargene, for up in its aged and time-worn branches, is placed 
the church bell. Devo 
the cedar is also ueed for fuel, and, to a stranger, the peculiar and de- 
lightfal perfame omitted while the wood is burning is novel and pleas- 
ing. Perhaps we may here be permitted to venture an opinion, that the 
immense number of cedar trees add greatly to the heat of the climate, 
which, in the months of July, August and Septem ber, is generally in- 
tense. To judge of the heat thrown out by one of these trees, a 
need only for afew minutes under its shade, when its ioleten 
will immediately be perceived. Many of the cedars growing close upon 
the shore, and exposed to the influence of the heavy a 
stunted appearance, the trunks and branches twistediinto curious shapes, 
and their roots bare and ex In olden time the native “ squires ”’ 


of Bermuda calculated their wealth by the number and growth of the 
cedars upon their estates ; and tradition has it, that the fair ’Madian 
damsel who possessed a right and title to a thousand goodly cedars, was 


in a certain way of possessing a husband, should she feel so inclined.— 
The Naturalist in Bermuda. ; 





Free Trape tx Money.—The Scottish Trade Protection Society bas 
aecom- 
modation bills. onday they carried their case before Mr. Baillie, 


taken up an io aestion—that of genuine versus purely 
up a q 
vocate, and 
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Lord Ad 


Courts doubted the legality fy pea cerned ye. atared ; but that 

ve were the 
on in this country by means of these bills in whole 
could scarcely say, forward without expe- 


had long been settled ; and so numerous and 
ons carried : 
or ia part, that he 
terations proposed would have on the 


al 
trade of the country. He would, however, give the subject his best con- 
sideration, and he no hesitation in that the recent commer- 
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On Dit—Tary Sar.—Ever since Adam was driven out of Eden, ever 
since Cain went into the land of Nod—at all events, ever since Noah 


the Duke of Cambridge, visited her Majesty. In the evening the 
Queen and Prince Consort, accompanied the Princesses Alice and 
Helena, honoured the performance of the 0 Covent Gar 
den, with their presence. Next day the Prince Consort visited the 
Dechams sf Conteiten = bap selttese ta Bh denate Bi Her Ma- 
jesty’s cee tn ae Fen included the Duchess of Cambridge 
and the Princess the Turkish Ambassador and Madame Mesu 

the Marquis*of Exeter*the Earl of St. Germans, Countess Granville, Vis- 
* count and Viscountess Emlyn, Lord and Lady Claud Hamilton, Lord and 
iaty Kom, te Bight Hon, B. and Mra, Disraeli, and Major Elphia- 
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PROBLEM No. 531, sy J. A. Porrer, Salem, Mass. 
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VALUABLE COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 
AT AUCTION, 
BY HENRY H. LEEDS & CC., AUCTIONEERS. 
Wednesday and Thursday, March 16 and 17, 
At bak peat 7 o/cleck onsh evening, at the National Academy Rooms, ith Street, near 


PERB COLLECTION OF PICTURES—EXCEEDING IN QUALITY ANY SALE 
he Foreign Pictures have been r- ceived from 
their successor in this city. Among them will be the great 


Florinda, by Winterhalter, 


valued over $6,000. Also, a super picture recently painted b VERBOCCKHOVEN, received 
hing ever palo 


ed by artist. Also, superb ures 
~~ Ay: 


Metz, Muller, Rosseau, Isambert, De Dreux, Hill: 


er, T. W. Fdmonds, a master piece by Bchies 
avtisis, such as Durand, Church, 


the great Ar Cole, 
tort W, x Mégat’ Rasta Yoconn "Sal 
H. Hall, Shattuck, NVARD, 


. Jounson, 
Hubbard, BA 


le le Brown, 

this country, Blauvelt, Hotebkiss, D. J 
Lezaras, and others; T. i. , of Boston ; 
of New Haven ;and others ofthis clave, It will be seen 
this character has ever 


been made in this city, where so 


hest class of artists are associated, every picture guaranteed. 
xhibition at the above place one week previous to the rale. Ladies and 
examine this beautiful collection from the 9h of March until the 
evenings named for the sale, free of charge. 
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COUNTRY RESIDENCE, FOR SALE, OR TO LET. 

R TO BE LET FURNISHED, FOR A TERM OF YEARS, A COTTAGE 

bank of the at Riverdale, two miles South of Yonkers, and in the 
of a Rail Station. The ages coiees Seer soem, La 

room, and ample laundry and kitchen aceomoda- 

Water laid on. There is a farnace in the basement, and the furniture and Gittings are 

adapted for a summer or winter residence. The grounds are 34% acres in extent, 


There is a four stall stable, 








nshire church owns a similar structure. The wood of 
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White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 


Sototion to Pxosiem No. 530. 
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Clab (Dec. 11, 1858), between Messrs. 


A MOST DESIRABLE OPPURTUNITY FOR 
SAPE AND PERMANENT INVESTMENTS. 
Pon ee ators, raeamp raogeart ssrearep IN new yoan oIry, 
at. iyo, oe a" Rockaway, +» Bearly improved in 
ONE ESTATE. 
A large proportion of the Purchase Money may remain on Bond and Mortgage. 


—A most val Bix. and Basement 
Ludiow to be one the vest built storesin ine 


tent. The Hotel is in 
OOTTAGES, SEV! co GBS, 
Biadiing, Coach-hooses, and Rooms, Onan enn: 


frontage on the is nearly new, in 
oogs Ligh, asd, new Fenuen, Lenatry A ae 


Acre Garden or Building Ground. the par- 


immediately the last named, on the South side 


Jemabos Plank Stock, $25 each, good 8 per cent. 


RICHD. BAINBRIDGE, New York. 
Bw Lo. W & 00., 
ta, New York. 


Real 
or of CHAS. EDWaKDS, ‘tor, 


New York. 





avoidable. 
GAME Played at the a 
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(s GAMBIT.) THE AUTUMN TRADE 
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Ff. DERBY & COMPANY 
Tallors, 
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LATE OF FARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 


CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES 
oreapted, and better for the display of their 
erro it CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLISR- 
ena od vPA & 00., 
ACTURERS’ AGENTS, — 
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Most Destrable Styles of 


FASHIONABLE TAILORING, 
NO. 675 BROADWAY, (LA FARGE HOUSE.) 
CHANDLER SMITH 


attention to his Recent Importations of 
FALL AND WINTER FABRICS, FOR GENTLEMEN'S GARMENTS, 
COMPRISING THE 


Pantaloon Stuffs, Vestings, dc. 


having Garments made in the most 
rely upon their ‘aie, 


Vie ma Prout catia See ee hon 





— 


(vintage 1815), £8 8s., £8 


HOWE'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 

WHAT I8 SAID OF IT: 

to every lover of easy 0 N, ¥. EVANGELIST. 
be 


—N. ¥. TRIBUNE. 


used.”—N. ¥. TIMES, 
the object desired.””—HOME JOURNAL. 
foremost among modern inventions,”— WASHINGTON INTEL- 





mer “ Cool ot bh por 
Sh ful.” KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. ; 
“It is precisely the article wanted.””—MERCANTILE TIMES. 
IC SPRING BED may 

The ELLIPT 





it and his pocket’s sake, be had better burn ; 


ble, cheap, cleanly, and delight- 


procured of first class dealers throughout the 
py Ay By ym Retail price, from $5 to $6,560, acoording 


GEO. PF. GRAY, See. map Bed Set oe York. 





$ 
- 


i 
i 
£3 


Te ee a 


home. Apply, by letter, to 
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RAGM FILTER.—PU WA’ 
two gold medals and ove silver y 


ot MoRENZIN'S Plumbing Jn Sire. Kew York. Price $5.00. 
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INSURANCE. 





sncvU RI TY 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000, 
ALL WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


Property Insured on the e Most Favourable Terms. 





JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS 
Josurn Waicen, Ricnagp P. Baorr, Wu. Densietocs, Geonce Hl. Bevan, 
Joun Hatsey, 8. T. VaLenrins, Epw'p. W. Contes, Eowanp Caouweu, 
Rosser L. Cass, Jous R. Wu, Wa. Brevsaus, Jr, Geonos B. Gnimwett, 
Wa. H. Hesse, Roer. L. Mumxar, Suita Lawnence, Tuomas J. Owen, 
Bowangp Wi.tets, Ww, Auten Borcer, Jos. Lawnerce, Anraory P. Francia. 
Joun D. Warner, L. B. Wruas, Samu. C. Paxson, Samuvet D. Bancock, 
Rowanp Menarrr, Joun Aten, D. Cromweit, Jonatuan Ope. 
Haearr Barrow, Wuuitas F. Mort, B. J. Dowwats, Rosert Bowne 


Rowaarn Hasour, Epwarp Woop, 


- INSURANCE. _ 


a 
fcuvrige Lavinaston, Firm of Rarclay ray Livingston, 
C1 erman, 


| Joonee Benson, 5 we Street. 





March 12 





‘UNITY PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF LONDON. 


BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL, £2,000,000 STERLING. 


A SPECIAL FUND OF $159,500 
bald py & New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with the 


ana ol in New York, and promptly paid, without reference to London. 
NEW YORK — 





President Manhattan Bank. 
& Co. 





NEW YORK DIRECTORS. 


Geo. B. Morewoop, firm of Morewood & Co 





Rosext Haypock, 101 Libert 
Ww. L. Keno. firm of Naylor 


Suas K. Evenert. firm of Everett & Brown. J Da Pevster Oapes, 35 William 
James Harrer, fi-m of Harper & Brothers. cours Srvaer, firm of J. & J. Stuart & Co. 
J. 8 Hawxurs, firm of Hawkins, 


& Co. Bess. A. Mumrogp, 101 Pearl 8 reet. 
Logan & Co. BK. D. ®raacoe, firm of Dayton, ue & Co. 
Street. BusJsamuis M. Warriocg, frm of B. M. & EB. A. 
Whitloek & Co. 


Jexemisn Wiser, firm of Wilbur & Co. 





GEORGE ADLARD, Menager and General Agent. 


58 Wall Street, New York. 








MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION I8 SD mD 70 7ae FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


The amount of Capital, over $1,300,000. 
Risks taken at the lowest rates. 
The Pre vile divided anoually among the in 


sured. 
The Company having its large Capital secured and invested, the MUTUAL relates 


to the di iston of Privfits. no Oa gation ts wired of the assured bezond ihe ayment 
Fike ects! Fremiam ; hence vnsibility can attach to the Polley- 





A DIVIDEND of 25 cent, to the Policy holders has jast been declared, out of 
wwe Brotis of the NSU paded to 





last year, @ Capital. 
TRUSTEES. 

Mosas 1. Gainweut, Peren Pores. Onas. H. Mansuau, Eowrm Barrverr, 

Srnacus. Scuvrs. Lavineston, Hewey A. Cort, Buss Ponvert, 
(uaven State, Jr., Louvre Loner, Josern Fouras, Jr Groros G. Hosson, 
Wustau Hl. Macy! Awtuony B. Newson, Jacon R. Nevivs, U. A. Muapocu, 
Dasge Micis, AvrRep Seton, Jos. , Gomacne, Jr, Penov R. Prxe, 
G. Wurra’r. Guay, Wa, Hl. Newman, P. Stracn Cnagces STReckER, 
Sam's. L. Miron, J %. Omativia, AURx Me Lavesnce, Samos M. Fox, 
Fuao’c G, Fostaa, Simon de Viesen, Joun A. — 


NE President. 
JOUN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. Aurnep BETON, Vice-President. 


New York, November 1, 1856. 








OFFICER OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, January 24th, 1859. 


ME TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY WITH THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
submit the following Statement of its affal: 3. et December, 1856 :— 


irs on the 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, from ist January, 1458 to Sist De- 
a ree $3,712,632 65 
‘Premiums on Policies not marked off lst January, We oe .ncbccosicsvece 1,178,160 0 
Totel Amount of Marine Promiams....... «6.6... 6 6ccceeeecneee . $4,800,793 05 
No Policies have been ise Life Risks ; nor upon Fire Risks dis- 
. Guanested ott Marine omiske 


Premiems marted Of from lat Janeary, 1858, to Slat Decenpber, 1868... 3,494,614 20 


Losers daring the same period............. 66.665 ° .$1.508,688 11 
ad ee Rely | ae Re 000 preccsnees evcegs 496,93 19 


The Company have the following Assets, vis — 





cont. interest on the outstanding ceriificates of profits will be to the holders 

tnarel, oF The Iogal representatives, sw ad ater 7 Tucsday, the F day of February 
Alias reser 0, oven = TWO MILLION DOLLARS of profits, the outstanding certificates 

Neaue of 1666 and of 1857, will _be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or their 

% . a. a efter Tuesday. next, 


om 
A fividend of FORTY PR PER CENT. is declared on the net earned premiums of the 
baa hey ha December, 1838, tor which certificates will be issued on and 
Pianta. February next, 


Sp of cee Compang, ercariatned, Grom the tet Ju , 1842, to the let 
= at, les were |, amount to..... 655 310 
dditional lat January, 1868, to lst January, cy a 





Total profits for 1654 YOOrs......... 6... ccceeseecccee ceeeeeeees 16,310 
The certificates previous to and cent. of the issue of that yer 
have been redeemed by Sates Cer eeereccccocescencscecscegcosed $5,878,730 
Not Raruings remaining with the Company, on lst January, 1859........... $3,136,580 
By Order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Joum D. Jonna. P. A. Hareovus. Joanva J Henn. Wiitiam Woop. 
Dannw. ever Gans. Geones G. Hossox. J. Henny Bunev. 
wil Moons. pwann E Gnumas pare yane. et. GRinn eu. 
AY Cnooxs, “ 
Wasn't" '"” Ravas'Pucces” = Wa'tvsent sn. Warn suaussz 
We. ©, Proxersons. Cares Barstow. Henny K. Booar’ Epw Bau 
™ ‘i *. foes 8. Syanes, fain Dope b } Yd 
Ouanees H. Russe. Lenoy M Wier is Peaaine. Bans. Basovos. 
Lowsu. Hotazoox. Laster 8. Muza. Gansagv, Je, = Fustousa Wesrnar. 


s ietmeaen JOHN Ds 
0 

CHARLES RENNIN. Vice President. 

W. H. H. MOOKK, 24 Vice President. 


JANUARY, 1859. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, No. 18 WALL STREET. 


STOCK CAPITAL, (all paid in. ana ome epee ee $500,000,00 
Assets, January 1, 1859,... ‘ 
Liabilities, ................6..c0sc08e sss 16,745.71 


. 8$35,237,59 


Ineures Buildings, Merchandise, Household Furniture, Rents, Lea es, and other Insurable Pro- 
perty, at the rates charged by other solvent Institutions. 





ee of the Company $1,000,000 ; a: 


thereafter, 
ned rapidly aod io th extent thar he Probie eeeraing to ‘be pouey 





FO8 Anaad Dititen Poa Dai, Geter Nly OS peeercececess ens 
Second ° 


° July 8th, 1858,.. 
will be declared July, 1839,... 





H. H. LAMPORT, Sceretary. 





MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
AGENCY, No. ll WALL STREET. 
SOOSHES ATED FEED, January 1, 1. 


Tae 





wore THE MANY ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. pi tobe 
SECUR'TY OF A panes ACCUMULATION, ANNUAL declaration of Dividend 
ye it, reduction of 


Premiums, A CREDIT of 50 PER CFNT. ‘ON 





ch 8 


It furnished, WITHOUT CHARGE, on calling at 


JOS. L. & J. P. LORD, Agents. 





LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
(WITH ACCUMULATIO ou. oe EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
the Lagat tan ot ee remain on loan. Losses Promptly paid Cal! 
Ofice—65 Wall Street. 


GEO, M. KNEVITT, Acrvany. 





Ebenezer Flower, 
Eliphalet A. Bulkeley, 





7 N s U R A N c E. 
‘PACIFIC | ‘MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 111 BROADWAV. 
AND INLAND INSURANCE. 
ASSETS, $880,000. 
Ts peg ee Pd og oy 5 To DO An Sxeeere MERCHANDISE BUSI. 
Fe ‘Ares por Gate por is por dint intanesh nn tha cchueating cmipwrand tat selene tae 


Ce of the issue of ir 1886. 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM_LECONEY, Vice President, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 


LIVERPOOL x» LONDON 


FIRE AND LIFE 


INSURANCE CoMPANY, 
No. 56 WALL-ST., NEW-YORK. 














ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $10,000,000. 


The Cash Investments of this Company 
now exceed 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS. 
Invested in the United States, upwards of 
Seven Hunprep anv Firry Tuovusanp 
Dottars. 
Yearly Revenue, Two anv One Quarter 
Miuttion Dotrars. 
The liability of the entire body of Share- 
holders Untimrrep. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW-YORK: 
James Brown, Esq.,....------- Chairman, 
Francis Correnet, Esg., Deputy Chairman. 
GEORGE BARCLAY, ESQ., | JOS. GAILLARD, JR.» ESQ_ 
EUGENE DUTILH, ESQ., | ED. F. SANDERSON, ESQ: 
JOSEPH FOWLER, ESQ., | WM. S. WETMORE, ESQ. 





Resident Secretary,.....Atrreo Pett, Esq. 
Surveyor,....... .-»Epmunp Hurry, Esq. 
Counsel,......-Atex, Hamitton, Jr., Esq 


Bankers, . . Penix Banx,..Cammann & Co, 





FINANCIAL. 

RICHARD BELL, pane SENS 

or FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THS 
Bank of Montreal and its Branches in Canada, io sums to sult Purchasers. 


CREDITS Drafis, payable in Canada 
ape issued, Sterling Exchange, and Notes, and ia par 





en 








JOHN MUNROSB @ CO., 


AMERICAN 
NO.5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
Gs" oaeyuas LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


a ae 
ATEXARDRIA, paynour, ANTINOPLE,  GAIBO 
Office tn New York, No. “ ‘Wall Street. 





A TNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
HARTFORD. 
INCORPORATED IN 1819.—CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL PAID IN, $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS ne ge nl 1, 1859, $750,000. 
piectcicy, §—— SeamtiPa 
Samael 6. Ward Thomas A. , 
Z. Pratt, Walter cow. 
Dunbam, Charles H. Brainard 
William Ft Tu ttle. 


RIPLEY, President. 
THOS. A. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 


Tuomas K. Brace, Jonn., Secretary. 
OFFICE OF NEW YORK AGENCY, 
No. 62 WALL STREET. 
JAMES A ALEXANDER, Agent. 








FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 








oo ome. a arses ea senetans acess >. . $300,000, | are 
ANY — A CASH CAPITAL EXCEBDED B 
J ea ~ panies, continues to insure all kinds of , ¢ 
pa Ate 
DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Josurn B. Vannem, Manriw Bares, Jr., Guusext 8. Betoxman, 
Laowarp Arriesy, Dupiey B. Fuiien, Joun C. Heyvenson, 
. WoLcorr, L. Voss, Lorrain Paeeman, 

Wrtam K. Strong, Wannew Devano, Jr., Epwarp Macomssn, 
yom TayYLon, Hewny V. Boriee, Warsow E. Cass, 

James 0. SueLpon, Josera B. Vanwom, Jr., Cuarces EB. Arriesy, 
Banre. Panisn Jas. Lon. Guana, a, Jt, Samu. D. Braprorp, Jr., 


Gustavus A. vy Bove R. Moluva 
DWARD A. Stixsany, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE. Assist. Sec 


A badge doy FUND OF or 
of the State 


§ 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrics or ras Genera Acenrs ror rus Uxirep Srarss, 
New York, Feb. 1, 1859. t 


Barstow, J. G. Holbroke. 


usted and paid without reference to London. 
Medical Examiner is daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 


ted in the hands of the 
Policy-holders in 


$100,000 is deposi' 
of New York, for the benefit of all 


§ GHOLBROOKE, | General Agents. 








FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 76 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
22,000,000 STERLING, OR $10,000,000. 
up Capita’ an’ Surplus, $3,000,000, 


4 SPECIAL FUND OF §250,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 


TO MEET LOSSES. 
Losses adjasted in New York, 
In addition to its Fire Basiness, this mH domentoen — ~) 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 


Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. 
MITTER OF MANAGEMENT 
Wm. Picheregil, Royal Phelps, Adam Norrie, 
, Benj. B. Francis Skiddy, 
W. Butler Dancan, Henry L. Routh, Henry Eyre. 
Henry A. Smythe, George Moke. 


SBRAING'S PATENT CHAMPION FI SAPES. 
waded caparsis Medaie ut the World's Purr Pair, Bi end the Wonder “4 
1855, and are the only Amerioan Safes that a endo ut and bs Loudon World's 
be the 
— nas wa Tneaee 2h soa pebiis, and thoeu> 
and their agents are the oi aa } authorised to make and sell Her 


opposite City Hall. 
Goccsumns ed Fann de sad other valuablea, 





ie 


= minent Physicians.” 


E 
T REMEDY EKENOWN 
rma 


Blood Dr 
Jaunire, ., &e, $e, 


DR. we BITTERS. 
yr against Fever and Ague, Cholera, Sammer Complaint, de. 
se lavhed to try en 2 will be taken as readily Phy children as by 
Beng are renlar giving full particulars. Add) 
K.¢ ‘RUGKE, sole agent, 742 Broadway, New’ York. 
everywhere. 





ee eee 
SY 6c aS 2 SURAES CB, 
D"PAISE AX FEERES, To. cauimana, oueso, GON AND THE SANDWICH 1b 


edhango on Ouiferain, Ovegen, end the Sandwidh Intends for eno 0 ol times 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


BANKERS, 

CORNER OF PINE AND massav STREETS, NEW YORE 
Clrealar Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPS, CHINA, ae. 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 

NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 


TLIS AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANAD. 
orth bmarica bas branches or agevetes, and when Kuchange a provided fer, eolcened 

















AUGUST BELMONT 
Ne. 76 BEAVER STREET, NW. Y., 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
For the Use of Traveliers- 


BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
issue Bawa ov Cusnceston Bills on the 
of One Pored Starting ent epuuan papbiccrong of Ge Saatete Eemase, tas 
tanb, Booman and Wales. 








— —____ | 
J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 


D WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natches, Siiss._ 
a. 











R RICHARDSON, Att y and C llor, Coving Ky. 
. 
MOTHERS! 
MOTHERS!! 
MOTHERSII! 

ON'T FAIL TO PROCURE MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP FOR & CULDRaE 

teething. [thas no equal onearth. I: greatly facilitates the process 
poy ~— Oe reducing all iafwnm: sioner allay a pai Qe are 4 


upon it, methane, i will give resi to yoarselves, 
on Fin alae a eo Se cases. aeeitiie 
aan denote peqnevedion Prescription most experienced skilful 
Jt ga) ptt tf 
= 


and surest remedy in the world, in all cases of Dysentery 
Diarrhow in Chi! Fettpan, tater ts saieun run tesiiten or or cay athar ease. n oa 
If life and bealth can be estimated by dollars and ceats, {i is worth its weight in 
Millions of boties are solid every year io the United States. It is an old aad re 
medy. 
ag> Mone gencine usieas the iné-cimte of CURTIS & PEREING to on the eutsiée wine- 
P Oils, No. 13 Cedar Street, New York. Sold by druggists throughout the world. 











{Slane 


POR NEBL ee a ee, 


Broadway, cor’ lah Btrest 











| oxi | W. FOURS 6 90. SaereeaS 











